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FOR THAT 


BIG ONE 


THAT 


DIDNT 


GET AWAY 









ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 
SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 








4 pounds or larger 






FLO RIDA av ILD T FE'S | 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water (> rrr 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 

ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt BEB ERS CR AETIE 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


1% pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 





CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


1 pound or larger 
APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 


i the fresh 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. ANT fish “must betrangn trom. Me ates 


waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 


listed below: sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 


Oca Aas ae sae he a ae fly, spinning, or bait-casting tackle, with 
Species of Fish__._...______——Sssd Weeightt Length artificial or live bait, in the presence of at 
Tyne of Tacklocbart WUrede << e Scres s oa SO ye a least one witness. 


WW ire ris C cris cy a ee a ele Date 
Catch Witnessed by 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 





at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
Registered,“ Wciqhemrby ras) 2s a ed Re ee state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
(Signature of Applicant) 
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HEARTWORM AND HEARTACHE 


Gentlemen: 

I would like to see a slight correction 
made concerning my article “Heartworm 
And Heartache” which appeared in the 
July issue. 

Evidently, while type corrections were 
being made, a line was left out. On page- 
42, line-8 from the top, should be, “—dosage 
has been determined by the veterinarian.” 

This correction is essential in order that 
dog owners realize that home treatment is 
not started until complete instruction is 
received from the veterinarian. 

Chuck Schilling 
Jensen Beach, Fla. 


@ Our mistake! An _ entire line was 
omitted, but corrections have been made 
for all possible future publication or re- 
printing. The complete sentence should 
have read, “The dog takes this drug by 
mouth, which makes it possible for the 
owner to administer the treatment at home 
after the correct dosage has been deter- 
mined by the veterinarian.” 


WE STAND CORRECTED 


The Editor: 

It has been brought to my attention that 
the article “Boat Trails in the Everglades” 
—as published in the June 1960 issue of 
Florida Wildlife—contains several major 
errors. 

In the first paragraph of this article, Con- 
servation Area 2 is referred to as a “50,000 
acre sawgrass marsh” and a few paragraphs 
after it is called a “200 square-mile marsh.” 
The latter is a closer figure since approxi- 
mately 130,000 acres are contained in 
Area 2. 

The author's mention of the Florida 
Development Commission preparing park- 
ing and boat launching areas is far from 
complete since the Broward County Com- 
mission was the prime mover and greatest 
financial contributor in connection with this 
project. The Development Commission is 
the agency responsible for overall planning 
of recreation facilities. 

A major error concerns the reasons stated 
for the construction of the interior levee, 
with reference to “cutting off forever” a 
vital supply of sweet water. This area is 
to be seasonally dry, and will be so per 
negotiations with the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission to secure maximum 
benefits for wildlife compatable with nec- 
esary flood control plans. 
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The land on the north side of the North 
New River Canal will not be drained as 
the article alleges, and it is not feasible 
that anyone can gain control of the land 
in Conservation Area 2 since the largest 
landowner here is the State of Florida. 

Reference to Pumping Station 5A, on 
page-17 is misleading. The primary pur- 
pose of S-5A is to remove storm flow from 
a 230 square-mile area on either side of 
the West Palm Beach Canal, by discharg- 
ing such water into Conservation Area 1, 
for storage and future use. The pumping 
station has been used regularly in every 
period of excess water in every year since 
it went into operation. 

There are other statements in this article 
that are misleading since they are not com- 
plete, or without reference to the overall 
future plans of the flood control district 
as now scheduled. 

A. D. Aldrich, Director 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 





Dear Sir: 

The enclosed photograph shows the size 
of our speckled perch in this part of Flor- 
ida. 


J. J. Reddith 
Citra, Florida 





THE SWALLOW 


Dear Sir: 

My interest in Florida’s wildlife dates 
back to the winter of 1894-95 when I spent 
six months on Terra Ceia Island off Tampa 
Bay, the year of the big freeze. I made a 
trip to the Myakka country on horseback 
where every pond held a full quota of mal- 
lards, pintails and others. In 1900 I sailed 

from Titusville to Miami, and back up to 


Ormond, and watched fish, game and other 
wildlife: in unbelievable numbers. 

This letter, however, is about Morrie 
Naggiar’s article “They Keep “Em Flying” 
which I enjoyed very much. His description 
of the Yellow-breasted chat is a duplicate 
of the chat’s behavior here in southern Con- 
necticut, one thousand miles away. 

I cannot agree with him when he says 
the Rough-wing swallow nests in a hole in 
a bank which he digs for a nest. I have ob- 
served this swallow for a long time (am 90 
now) and have never known them to nest 
other than in a cliff crevice or something 
like an unused drain pipe. It is said that 
this swallow is not known south of Tampa, 
and I am of the opinion that Mr. Naggiar 
confuses this bird with the Bank-swallow 
which nests in colonies, in holes they dig in 
banks. I fear his statement will be a chal- 
lenge to those who study birds. Am I right? 

Wilbur F. Smith 
Wallingford, Conn. 


@ You are right! The nesting habits as 
described for the Rough-winged swallow, 
were meant for the Bank-swallow. 


AUTHOR — PLEASE 


Gentlemen: 

I just read one of the most enjoyable 
articles, as appeared in your current issue. 
Please credit the author of “The Specialist” 
on page-39 of the July issue. He hit the 
nail right on the head. 

Bill Ward 

Miami Beach, Fla. 
@ Our apologies to Author Ernest Swift, 
former Executive Director of the National 
Wildlife Federation. The line containing the 
author's name was “lost” in the rush to get 
the July issue on the press. 


WILDLIFE BINDERS 


Gentlemen: 

Several months ago I read that you 
would soon have binders to hold copies of 
Florida Wildlife. With your May issue I 
have seven complete volumes on file and 
would like to place my order for seven 
binders now. Please let me know the cost, 
and send a binder each year with the May 
issue. 

William Bennett 
Orlando, Fla. 


@ Sorry! We have been trying to get the 
‘okay on these binders for a year now, and 
have hopes they will be available in the 
very near future. As soon as the “go- 
ahead” signal is given, notification will ap- 
pear in each issue, including full descrip- 
tion, and cost. 





NOTICE 
Information and literature concerning hunt- 
ing and fishing in Florida can be obtained 
by writing to Regional Offices of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. Ad- 
dresses for the five regional offices appear 
on page 3, each issue of FLORIDA WILD- 
IFE. 
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CAGED ANIMALS 


By BOB DAHNE 


This is the fifth in a series of articles concerning the proper care of 
wild animals in captivity. Since there appears to be an increasing 
desire to keep animals caged, it is important to recognize the stresses 
and strains that such captivity places upon the animals involved. 


HE NEW “wild-caught” animal 
should be allowed an isolation 
period of at least 72 hours in which 
to become accustomed to the mere 
facts of captivity. During this pe- 
riod, human contact should be kept 
to a minimum—including the smells, 
the sights, the sounds and the pres- 
ences of humans. 

Fresh water should be offered to 
the animal twice a day—even if the 
animal immediately fouls the water 
or dumps it out on the floor. Since 
the water-pan will carry a man-odor, 
and the water itself, usually carries 
chemical softeners and purifiers, the 
wild animal may not drink the wa- 
ter until extreme thirst sets in. 

Food — of a good diet nature — 
should be offered at least once a day 
(with some species, two to six times 
a day). Since the food you are able 
to offer the animal is un-natural to 
the wild animal, he will not take 
the food in the early stages. Like 
the water, the food will have man- 
odors and artificial odors attached, 
and the animal may refuse to eat 
for several days. 

This refusal to drink water and 
eat food in the early stages of cap- 
tivity is no cause for concern—but 
is merely part of the cage-breaking 
process. When the wild animal does 
drink or eat, he may do so only dur- 
ing the nighttime when all is quiet, 
so fresh food and water should be 
left in the cage at sundown. 

If the animal still refuses food or 
water after two or three days, it is 
time to become concerned. 

All newly acquired animals, 
whether freshly wild-caught or ob- 
tained from another captor or dealer, 


THE COVER 


should undergo a quarantine period 
before being placed on exhibition, or 
otherwise handled. While in quar- 
antine (from three days to six weeks, 
depending on species), the animals 
should be closely watched for signs 
of diseases, infections, peculiarities 
of actions and general disposition. 
They should be inspected for ver- 
min, such as ticks and fleas, as well 
as for worms, rabies and similar in- 
fections. 

During the quarantine, it is wise 
to have the new animal inspected 
by a competent veterinarian. Unfor- 
tunately, too few doctors of veter- 
inary medicine have had much occa- 
sion to either study or work with 
wild animals. This is no criticism 
of the vet’ profession, but merely a 
fact that the wild animal keeper 
soon finds out for himself. 

Never force—directly or indirect- 
ly—a vet’ to work on a wild animal 
if the veterinarian appears nervous 
or reluctant. Do not blindly select 
the name of a vet’ from a telephone 
book, and, without warning, haul the 
wild animal out to the vet’ hospital 
for treatment. The veterinarian will 
feel honor bound to work on the 
animal. 

It is better to first telephone the 
vet’, and ask whether he likes to 
work on wild animals, and mention 
the species and general disposition 
of the animal involved, as well as 
the type of work needed. If the 
vet’ appears reluctant, contact oth- 
ers until you find one that welcomes 
the opportunity to work on an ani- 
mal of the wild species. 

If the animal successfully passes 
the quarantine period, is free of dis- 


Spinning tackle, fly rod, bait casting outfit, or cane pole — no matter 
what the connecting link —a steel stung largemouth bass supplies vita- 
min packed arguments regardless of weight and size. 

Cover Photo by Wallace Hughes 
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ease and illness and vermin, and is 
freely taking food and water, then 
it is time to introduce the animal to 


its permanent quarters. 

If the permanent quarters are an 
exhibition cage, the open sides of 
the cage should be shrouded with 
cloth or tarpaulin to isolate the ani- 
mal from the public for a few days. 
This will annoy the public, many 
of whom will try to peep at the ani- 
mal, but will allow the animal to 
become acclimated to sounds and 
odors. 


If the animal appears nearly con- 
tented, then unshroud the cage to 
the public, but keep the animal un- 
der observation. 


Never introduce a strange animal 
directly into a cage full of “old-time” 
inmate animals. The “older” animals 
may attack, or begin to attack, the 
new resident. Instead, place the new 
animal in a closely adjoining cage 
where it will be secure from attack 
and will still have an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the other 
animals. 


When the new animal and the old 
animals become used to living on 
the opposite sides of the same fence, 
or wall-bars, then remove the fence 
or bars slowly, but watch the animals 
closely. If a fight starts, separate the 
animals again. If necessary, use a 
stream of water from a hose to con- 
trol the animals. 

Enlarging the cage will not stop 
one animal from attacking another. 
The stronger animal, or the more 
aggressive animal, will merely stalk 
the outcast animal, by day and by 
night, until the outcast drops from 
weariness, or is caught off-guard. 
If one animal is constantly being 
stalked by its fellow-inmates, you 
can do nothing but remove the out- 
cast. Or remove the _ constant 


stalker. ©@ 





(This is the seventh in a series of 
reports on operation of sportsmen’s 


clubs) 


I" A COMMUNITY doesn’t hear about 
a conservation club, the club is to 
blame nine tenths of the time. 


Most wails of “we don’t get any 
publicity” can be traced to the publi- 
city chairman or to the people who 
appointed him. That job is frequent- 
ly handed out as an afterthought to 
someone who neither wants nor un- 
derstands it. Then, once the victim 
accepts the job he finds the follow- 
ing stumbling blocks in his path: 

1. The local newspaper, radio or 
television reporters don’t want to 
talk to him. They always call the 
president — or the secretary. 

2. The president —or the secre- 
tary — takes care of the publicity 
releases “on his own” most of the 
time but tends to forget some of the 
most important facts. 

3. The publicity chairman lacks 
training in the job, doesn’t know 
the workings of news agencies, feels 
inadequate when he tries to report 
club activities and finally ends up 
scribbling some notes on a piece of 
paper which he shoves under the 
door of the local newspaper after the 
club meeting. 

4. Committeemen become reticent 
when questioned about their work, 
lack complete information and oper- 
ate in an aura of secrecy. 

All of this adds up to the fact that 
few members of the community 
know there is such a thing as a local 
sportsman’s club. When community 
support is needed for conservation 
projects, the club stands alone. 


The solutions to the problem are 
simple but require a little sensible 
effort. Here they are: 

1. Whenever possible, the person 
named as publicity chairman should 
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By CHARLES WATERMAN 


be experienced or trained in that 
sort of work. I see no objection to 
the president or secretary handling 
the job but if he does, he should 
accept it as a regular responsibility. 
Publicity is the club’s strongest 
weapon. 

2. It is essential that the publicity 
chairman establish a regular contact 
at each news outlet. If the local 
newspaper does not have an outdoor 
editor, the same reporter should 
handle the club affairs each time. 
The efficient publicity chairman can 
get an outdoor editor appointed if 
he’s on the ball. If you hand your 
story to the receptionist or stick it 
under the door it may be handled by 
anyone from the classified depart- 
ment to the society editor’s assistant 
and may be thrown away by any of 
these people. 

3. News outlets should be kept 
posted as to events that are coming 
up. If no reporter attends club 
meetings, the publicity chairman 
should endeavor to keep reporters 
filled in on background material. 
Once the reporters understand the 
projects and take an interest they'll 
dig up stories on their own. 

Remember that a single notice of 
an important event is danged poor 
news coverage. If your club has a 
big event coming up, the first notice 
of it should be a month before it 
happens. Between then and _ the 
time of the event, there should be 
at least six separate news releases, 
all different and stressing different 
phases of the event. These require 
the efforts of an experienced news 
man. If your club has none, get 
help from your local professionals. 

Don’t forget that your club is a 
community project. You are doing 
your community a favor in provid- 


ing releases and subject matter for 
them. 

Keep your reports dignified and 
do not underrate their importance. 
Keep them accurate, and if there is 
controversy, do not indulge in per- 
sonalities. Deal in facts —not fury. 

When the club must take a stand 
on a controversial subject, the mem- 
bership should decide what that 
stand should be. Then, the stand 
should be published over the presi- 
dent’s signature — as a representa- 
tive of the club. 

The publicity chairman should be 
a reporter and not a policy-setter. 

When an important event is com- 
ing up, clubs should not forget the 
use of paid advertising. A small, 
paid ad in a local newspaper is a 
good investment in good will. 

Old-fashioned handbills and post- 
ers are a big help in advertising 
your public events and a hundred 
of them will go a long way at small 
cost. 


Tell the world. The members of 
your club already know about con- 
servation. Most other folks do not. 


Nort Webster Passes 


Norton Webster, one of the out- 
standing figures in Florida sports 
fishing, died recently in Dansville, 
N. Y., where he had been a resident 
for some time. Death followed a 
long illness. 


Webster was best known as the 
“father of Florida shad fishing.” He 
was one of the first anglers to catch 
shad on artificial lures in the St. 
Johns river and was one of the real 
authorities on that river. Although 
he spent most of his winters on the 
St. Johns he fished many other Flor- 
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ida areas in both fresh and salt 
water, using a flyrod most of the 
time. 

Nationally known as a fly-tyer and 
tackle expert, Webster had been a 
photographer and writer, having 
contributed to national outdoor 
publications. Before he became too 
ill to make his annual Florida ex- 
pedition, he spent a number of win- 
ters at Blue Springs Park near 
Orange City. 


State Federation Convention 


Florida’s State Wildlife Feder- 
ation will conduct its annual con- 
vention Sept. 16, 17 and 18 in the 
DuPont Plaza Hotel, Miami. 

Plans for the meeting were made 
at an executive meeting held in De- 
Land under the chairmanship of 
Hubert W. Robertson, president. 
Preparation of the annual program 
is under way and when the schedule 
is completed, mimeographed copies 
will be sent to club officers pending 
receipt of the printed program. 

Registration will begin Friday, 
Sept. 16, and a meeting of the Con- 
servation Council will be held that 
afternoon. The Council is made up 
of conservation groups that are not 
necessarily affiliated with the Fed- 
eration. Among those listed by Dr. 
H. R. Wilber, secretary of the Coun- 
cil, are the Florida Boating Federa- 
tion, Florida Archers, Florida Coun- 
cil of Izaak Walton League, League 
of Women Voters, Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, Flor- 
ida Inland Sportsfishing Hosts, Flor- 
ida Outdoor Writers Association, 
Florida Skindivers Association, Au- 
dubon Society, Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Women’s Clubs, Garden 
Clubs, Department of State Parks, 
Florida Development Commission, 
Florida Flood Control District, De- 
partment of Conservation and Flor- 
ida Game & Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. 

Russell Mason, Executive director 
of the Florida Audubon Society, is 
chairman of the council. The pur- 
pose of the group is to discuss con- 
servation matters. It does not take 
action and is not a policy-forming 
group. 

There will be a buffet dinner Fri- 
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“father of 


Norton Webster. known as the 
Florida shad fishing.” 


day night to be followed by a meet- 
ing of Fourth Region Sportsmen. 
Speaking programs and committee 
meetings are on tap for Saturday 
and the annual business meeting 
and election of officers will be held 
Sunday morning. The annual ban- 
quet will be Saturday night and a 
program of entertainment is being 
arranged. 


Clubs Oppose Amendment 


Sportsmen’s clubs of the state 
rallied to defeat a proposed amend- 
ment of the state constitution that 
would place the Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission under the 
budgetary control of the Legisla- 
ture. 

At present, the Commission has 
full responsibility for managing and 
regulating the game animals, birds 
and fresh-water fish of the state. The 
present constitution dedicates all 
hunting and fishing license monies 


and other Commission revenue 
funds to the conservation of fish and 
game. 


In opposing the proposed change, 
the Florida Wildlife Federation has 
provided speakers for groups inter- 
ested in conservation and has pro- 


vided for the mailing of interpreta- 
tions of the amendment. 

“We now have what many other 
states are trying to achieve,” ex- 
plains President Hubert W. Robert- 
son of Fort Lauderdale, head of the 
Florida Wildlife Federation. “If we 
remove our commission as a consti- 
tutional body, we are taking a step 
backward.” 

The constitutional agency was 
voted into being in 1942, its commis- 
sioners serving without pay and 
through appointment by the Gover- 
nor. 

Most of the conservation groups 
of the state have gone on record as 
opposing the amendment and the 
new Florida Izaak Walton League 
has issued a resolution to that effect. 


Audubons Join Forces 


Closer cooperation between state 
and national Audubon Societies has 
been assured by a recent meeting 
held at the Florida headquarters in 
Maitland. 

Attending the meeting were Carl 
W. Buchheister of New York, presi- 
dent of the national organization; 
John H. Storer of Winter Park, 
Florida president; C. Russell Mason, 
Florida’s executive director; Miss 
Lisa von Borowsky, vice-president 
of the Florida group; Charles M. 
Brookfield of Miami, tropical Florida 
representative of the national; Allan 
D. Cruickshank of Rockledge, editor 
of the Christmas Bird Count, and 
Alexander Sprunt, IV, of Tavernier, 
research staff. 

Special emphasis was placed on 
two leading Florida projects, that of 
bald eagle conservation and study 
and that of wading bird conserva- 
tion. It was felt that by closer as- 
sociation between the efforts of na- 
tional and state organizations, cost- 
ly duplication of effort could be 
avoided. 

“With the explosive destruction 
of wading bird and eagle habitat 
now going on in Florida there is a 
critical need for effective conserva- 
tion measures,” said Storer in com- 
menting on the meeting. “It is a dis- 
tinct step forward for our two so- 
cieties to join their efforts to this 

(Continued on Page 37) 





N NATURAL RESOURCE manage- 
ment, the popular catch phrase of 
the day is “multiple use.” In its 
simplest definition, it means using a 
resource in all its varied potential. 
Thus, a national forest, for example, 
is managed on a comprehensive plan 
that includes hunting, fishing, and 
camping as recreational values but, 
also, includes lumbering to harvest 
the tree crop, grazing to take ad- 
vantage of the clearings and mea- 
dows, and sometimes other commer- 
cial activities. 

In theory, this multiple-use con- 
cept sounds good. In practice, this 
theory often leaves a lot to be 
desired. Much of our nation’s 
waters, now under multiple-use 
management, rise and fall to the 
demands of commercial water con- 
sumers rather than at the dictates 
of good recreational and conserva- 
tion practice. It is not unusual to 
find the commercial users of a na- 
tural resource more militant and 
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By CHUCK SCHILLING 


successful in their demands than the 
sportsmen, who are concerned only 
with the recreational or aesthetic 
values. 

In many cases across the country, 
multiple use actually means the end 
of all, or almost all, the recreational 
value of the resource involved. The 
term, “multiple use,” is a misdirec- 
tion. It is used to oversimplify a 
very complex subject. Sportsmen, 
and particularly sports fishermen, 
need to understand this terminology 
and the dangers it sometimes masks. 

Many of our most treasured nat- 
ural resources are “one use” by 
physical design. The multiple-use 
formula, when applied to many re- 
sources, simply means the complete 
end of the natural function and the 
beginning of an entirely new and 
different one. When’ the resources 
are public property and when the 
planning is being pursued and ex- 





ecuted by elected officials, the whole 
becomes of interest to us all. 

The only safeguard the public has 
in maintaining recreational values 
under multiple-use management is 
through constant vigilance and 
public inquiry. Actually, the multi- 
ple-use theory should ideally be 
adopted only after competent ecolo- 
gists have determined that the re- 
source is suited to and can survive 
under this concept. 

All natural resources should be 
used in the manner best suited to 
their natural function and in a way 
to reap the greatest potential over 
the long haul. All too often, resource 
use that does not produce an im- 
mediate return in terms of profit 
becomes the tail on the multiple- 
use dog. 

Complicated 

Today’s pressures on our natural 
resources continue to mount as our 
population expands and as we all 
enjoy greater material wealth and 
leisure time. The vast areas of our 
country still in public ownership are 
like ripe plums to be plucked or 
milked by each special interest 
group. Usually, we think of this 
struggle for use preference as being 
waged by outdoor recreations on the 
one side and commercial interests 
(as typified by lumber, mining, cat- 
tle, and power) on the other. Ac- 
tually, this, too, is an oversimplifica- 
tion. 

To illustrate, let’s consider my 
own specialty, sports fishing in 
Florida. The most basic commodity 
here is water, both salt and fresh. 
We anglers compete for its use with 
agriculture, developers, miners, pol- 
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luters, industry, commercial fishing, 
flood control, and navigation; but 
as though this were not enough, we, 
also, compete with other recreation- 
al users. This is multiple use within 
multiple use, wheels within wheels. 

Florida’s water now _ supports 
many other recreational groups 
other than sports fishing — boat rac- 
ing, water hot rodding, outboard 
cruising, water picnicking, sight-see- 
ing, water skiing, skin and scuba 
diving, and fish spearing. As sports 
fishing was first on many of these 
waters, it is only natural that the 
angler takes a somewhat dim view 
of these new enthusiasts who de- 
mand and take as much water use as 
they can grab. 

This is not a problem unique to 
Florida. All over the country, mul- 
tiple use of available water BY 
RECREATIONAL USERS is caus- 
ing king-size headaches to manage- 
ment and is casting a shadow that 
portends future problems of mam- 
moth proportions. 

Michigan’s famous trout streams, 
the Au Sable, the Big Manistee, and 
the Pere Marquette, are so full of 
camping canoeists racing down- 
stream in large groups that a trout 
fisherman is in real danger of being 
trampled on any curve. The boating 
craze has filled many a small lake 
and stream with so many outboard 
craft that some states and commu- 
nities have been forced to post laws 
to prevent mayhem. 

The most ridiculous incident of 
this I’ve heard is in Iowa, where the 
boaters of a corn belt city launch 
their craft on a small lake close by. 
This lake is about one-half mile 
long by one-eighth mile wide. Hun- 
dreds of big boats take off here on 
every week end. To avoid complete 
chaos, regulations have been form- 
ed that insist all boats move in a 
clockwise direction. Slowest traffic 
takes the outer circle, with the 
water cut-ups and skiers on the in- 
side track. Here is a perfect ex- 
ample of multiple use that defeats 
all but one use in practice. Such 
conditions can now be considered 
extreme in Florida, but how about 
five years from now? Want to bet? 

While we sports fishermen con- 
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cern ourselves with the problems 
presented by the other members of 
the multiple-use concept, it would 
be very wise to consider those wa- 
ter using groups within our own 
ranks. I think the time is now. I 
think our state’s water potential 
should be cataloged, studied, and 
marked for recreational preference 
by a qualified team made up of par- 
tisans of the various recreational 
uses. 

I think a beginning should be 
made to so regulate our water re- 
sources that the fullest recreational 
potential can be realized. We in 
Florida can now do this job in an 
atmosphere of comparative reason 
and deliberation. Later, we may be 
forced to such action in a climate of 
emotional excesses. 


For Instance 

As a sports fisherman, I resent 
the needless and sometimes delib- 
erate interference by others who 
ruin my sport for no apparent rea- 
son. As an example, I fish the St. 
Lucie River quite often and, as the 
day wanes, like to ease around the 
end of Sewalls Point to cast to a 
beautiful shore line running from 
the point up to the Bay Tree Lodge. 
This stretch of river just before 
dusk will usually provide excellent 
fishing. It requires long, accurate 


casting and a minimum of fuss. 
Sometimes my whole day on the 
water is but a prelude to this antici- 
pated, best half-hour. 

I seldom reap this simple reward 
any more, because water skiers from 
two or three miles away will head 
for me like filings to a magnet the 
moment I unlimber a casting rod. 
Why? Ill never know. They have 
miles and miles of beautiful, open 
river to churn, but the sight of a 
caster working on quiet shore line 
will bring them roaring down. One 
pass by these gay, carefree souls is 
all it takes. Is this multiple use? 

Similar instances are so numerous 
and well-known they don’t bear tell- 
ing. Water skiers are not the only 
culprits, although sometimes _ it 
seems that way. Skin divers, fish 
spearers from both above and below 
the surface, hot rodders, air boaters, 
and many, many more all compete 
for the same water use. Most of 
these groups are aware of these 
problems, particularly if they are 
organized. The Florida Skin Divers 
Association and the Florida Boating 
Association are already striving to 
better the climate for all. 

I would like to see the conserva- 
tion and sportsmen’s clubs adopt 
this problem for club discussions in 
the near future, with perhaps the 

(Continued on Page 34) 








NE OF THE most difficult job 
O phases faced by a conscien- 
tious gun editor is the solving 
of shooters’ problems without bene- 
fit of personal contact and analysis. 
He can only make a diagnosis and 
render an opinion based on informa- 
tion passed along with a problem; 
where reloading of ammunition is 
involved, he has to be especially 
careful of the accuracy of his state- 
ments. 

Therefore, when a Muzzue FLAsH- 
ES reader cited his difficulty in 
keeping bullets firmly seated in re- 
loaded Weatherby Magnum cases, 
I suspected a slightly oversize re- 
loading die. But, to make sure, I 
contacted friend Roy Weatherby, at 
South Gate, California, and asked 
him to write the shooter and also 
give me his opinion. He confirmed 
my belief that the fault can be 
traced to a die that is a trifle over- 
size. 


Roy also wrote of interesting hap- 
penings at his factory. For one thing, 
his firm has just adopted a hammer- 
forged or cold-swaging barrel rifling 
process for putting shooting accur- 
acy into selected blanks of SAE 4140 
chrome-moly alloy steel. Using the 
new process, barrel boring tolerance 
can be held within .0005 (five ten- 
thousandths!) of an inch from 
breach to muzzle. The cold-swagging 
process also hardens the inside of the 
barrel, to create a glass-smooth sur- 
face. The objective, of course, is to 
give shooters the finest and most ac- 
curate big-game rifle in the world. 

Another portion of his letter dealt 
with the recent visit of King Ma- 
hendra and Queen Ratna Rajya 
Lakshmi Shah, of Nepal, rulers of 
eight million subjects. The King, an 
avid big-game hunter, purposely 
visited the South Gate, California, 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


manufacturer to select a .378 Mag- 
num rifle, as a present from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

I haven’t had the privilege and 
pleasure of visiting Roy Weather- 
by’s gun-making firm as yet, but, if 
I had the chance, my visit would 
probably be overlooked amidst the 
colorful traffic that flows through the 
Weatherby plant. Such names as 
Shah Mohammed Rez Pahlavi, of 
Iran; John Wayne, Robert Taylor, 
General Nathan F. Twining and 
General Curtis LeMay appear fre- 
quently on Weatherby gun-order 
forms. . . . Seemingly, the acme of 
human desires among riflemen is 
to own a Weatherby rifle. ... 

Once based upon modified Mauser 
actions, Weatherby rifles are now 
entirely Weatherby-designed and 
built—lock, stock and barrel. Re- 
search never stops at the Weather- 
by plant, which is why we shooters 
have the very fine Mark V Weather- 
by action and improved barrel 
rifling. 

Roy’s letter got me to thinking 
about new gun developments and 
how progress in firearms manufac- 
ture periodically opens up new 
avenues of consumer interest and 





Cold-swaging or hammer-forging is the new 
process of rifling super-accurate Weatherby 
big-game rifle barrels. 





keeps the shooting game from get- 
ting stale. 

This season, as usual, there are a 
number of new gun models. One or 
two are revolutionary in their re- 


spective fields. Shooters can look 
forward to an interesting hunting 
season, or the fun of shooting some 
new gun models in both informal 
target practice and competitive 
shooting... . 


For the true gun lover, there is 
just one disappointing aspect — he 
or she cannot own them all! A 
choice usually has to be made some- 
where. Especially is this true if am- 
munition for the new gun is expen- 
sive or hard to obtain locally — like 
some of the high velocity Weatherby 
rifle calibers and certain foreign 
calibers. ... 


From the New Haven factory of 
Winchester comes news that the 
very popular Winchester Model 61 
slide-action .22 hunting and _ plink- 
ing rifle will also be made to handle 
the new .22 Magnum rimfire cart- 
ridge. It will fill the void heretofore 
existing between conventional .22 
rimfires and the center fire .22 
Hornet. For the rifle shooter, the 
.22 Magnum offers an effective com- 
bination for predator control and 
mid-range varmint shooting between 
hunting seasons. 


The .22 Magnum cartridge is a 
powerful pill, size considered. Con- 
sequently, certain parts of the regu- 
lar Model 61 have been made strong- 
er and heavier. Ammunition for the 
new Model 61 .22 rimfire Magnum is 
going to cost more, too — about 
$2.60 per box of 50 cartridges. 

Winchester is also offering its 
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Model 69, five-shot, clip magazine, 
bolt-action target rifle in a new ver- 
sion. Essentially, the design is simi- 
lar to the famous Winchester Model 
02, but made lighter in total gun 
weight — something young shooters 
and many women have long wanted. 
The new target Model 69 has a Ly- 
man 957 receiver sight, giving ™%4 
minute micrometer adjustments, and 
a Marine Crops type post sight. A 
provided fore-end swivel will accept 
a 1% inch width sling. 

The bolt-action Model 70 Win- 
chester is one of the best guns the 
Winchester engineers have so far 
produced. All over the world the 
Model 70 is known for its accuracy 
and reliability. It’s been available 
in .30-06, .270, .243 Winchester, and 
.308 Winchester, .257 Roberts, .220 
Swift, .300 H&H Magnum and .375 
H&H Magnum, to name a few cali- 
bers for which the popular bolt- 
action has been factory chambered. 

Now sportsmen can get the Model 
70 big-game rifle chambered for the 
new .264 Winchester Magnum cart- 
ridge, which delivers a high energy 
quotient as far away as 500 yards 
and surprising accuracy at that 
range and all points en route. The 
.264 Winchester Magnum definitely 
has better ballistics than the .270 
Winchester cartridge, about which 
many big-game hunters have waxed 
enthusiastic. 

The 140-grain .264 caliber slug is 
a particularly good load for deer, 
elk, antelope, mountain sheep and 
goat, and its mid-range trajectory is 
so flat at 100, 200 and even 300 yard 
ranges that even an out-of-practice 
marksman can expect to hit very 
close to point of aim, proper sight 
adjustment considered. The bullet 
steps along at 3,200 feet per second 
and develops 3,180 foot pounds of 
muzzle energy. That’s a lot of kill- 
ing power —even when the target 
is distant and tough! 

Another Winchester subject of 
conversation is the firm’s Model 59 
semi-automatic shotgun that fea- 
tures a barrel made of glass fibers, 
chemically fused and bonded to a 
thin steel tube. Use of an aluminum 
alloy receiver also contributes to 
gun weight reduction. The net result 
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The King and Queen of Nepal, rulers of eight million subjects, and rifle-maker Roy Weather- 
by, watch a stock carver inlet a Weatherby rifle action. 


is lightweight shotgun, the like of 
which shooters have long dreamed. 


Rigorous factory and field testing 
has indicated that bore obstructions 
and pressures that will burst a good 
steel barrel will not even impair the 
shooting characteristics of the Win- 
Lite glass fiber barrel on the Model 
59. To test the barrel’s strength, an 
unfired 20 gauge shell was dropped 
into the Win-Lite barrel ahead of 
a 12 gauge shell and the gun fired. 
The barrel not only did not burst, 
but remained unaffected! Further, 
in test firing of countless thousands 
of rounds of regular-fired ammuni- 
tion, the Win-Lite barrel was found 
to be more durable than a conven- 
tional steel barrel. 


For the squirrel hunter who wants 
a fancy lever-action .22, or for the 
organization that wants to honor 
some individual with a presentation 
piece he will cherish, Marlin is mak- 
ing 500 — but only 500—each of 
its Model 39-A (pistol grip style) 
and “Mountie” (straight grip style) 
.22 rifles. The special manufacture 
is in line with Marlin’s proud ob- 
servance of the 90th anniversary of 
the founding of the company. 


These specially-made lever-action 
repeaters will be numbered from 1- 
500 each. The Presentation Models 
will have carefully matched walnut 
in stock and fore-end, and the butt 
stock of each gun will be hand- 


carved with the figure of a gray 
squirrel. All metal parts will be 
chrome plated for smart appearance 
and durability. 

Both models will handle .22 cali- 
ber cartridges, waxed or greased, 
without mechanical adjustment, and 
the magazine loading tubes will ac- 
cept from 14 to 25 cartridges, de- 
pending on whether the rifle is regu- 
lar or carbine design and the size of 
.22 caliber cartridge loaded. The 
overall length of the Presentation 
Model 39-A will be 40% inches, 
total weight about 634 pounds. The 
‘“Mountie” carbine model runs short- 
er — 3634 inches— weighs about 6 
pounds. 

In addition to the Presentation 
models, Marlin is introducing this 
year a repeating shotgun with quick- 
ly interchangeable barrels — giving 
the hunter the equivalent of two or 
three different guns at one attractive 
price. | 

Not to be out-done, Remington is 
also marketing some interesting new 
gun models. 

The fast-handling Models 760 
slide-action and 740 autoloading 
Remington big-game rifles this sea- 
son are being made shorter and 
better balanced. The first, known as 
the Model 760 Gamemaster Carbine, 
is available in .30-06, .270 Winches- 
ter and .280 Remington calibers; the 
second, catalog listed as the Model 

(Continued on Page 38) 











Bream generally strike best early in the 
morning or late in the evening. Here I'm 
using a tiny bamboo flyrod but I finally 
gave up on it as the fish were too hard to 
drag out of the weeds. 


Most bream are caught with cane poles and 
many are taken from small holes in the 


hyacinths. These fishermen are at 
Springs on the St. Johns River. 


Blue 





The methods are many 
and varied, but 
one thought in common 
is that 


its fun to catch.... 








MESS 
OF BREAM 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 





N WRITING ABOUT FISHING, it’s pretty cagey to throw 

something about your experiences in a distant 
area. This stuff is hard to dispute, especially if you pick 
a location so remote that few anglers have visited it. 
It also shows the readers that you are a sophisticated 
character who has been around. 

That’s why I’m starting a Florida story on the 
Tuolumne River near LaGrange, Calif. 

I couldn’t catch any bass so I turned to bluegills. 
Using a flyrod, I put on a small black gnat fly which I 
intended to fish slow and deep. 

On the first cast, before the fly soaked up enough 
water to sink, I caught a bluegill. I caught another on 
the second cast and by then the fly was wet and fish- 
slimy enough to sink. Half an hour of careful fishing 
produced nothing so I started using high-floating dry 
trout flies and I was in business again. A dozen blue- 
gills later I decided I could afford a brief experiment 
in the interests of science so I went back to the wet 
fly. Nothing happened. 

Then I found the perfect setting for learning just 
how particular those bream were. There was a very 
shallow pocket in a rocky ledge. The water was per- 
haps six inches deep and would have been about two 
inches deep if the bluebills had been taken out. I put 
on two flies — one wet and one dry. The bluegills 
fought each other over the floating fly but ignored the 
“sinker,” though it must have scratched their backs 
from time to time. 

Since then, I read a bluegill story by a prominent 
angling writer. 

“Almost any small fly will work,’ explained the 
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sage, “as long as it runs very deeply but remember it 
must be fished near the bottom.” 

I think he spends most of his time fishing for more 
glamorous fish. Of course, the bottom business is 
often true. 

The word “bream,” pronounced “brim” nearly 
everywhere, is a great help to me in Florida because 
here it means almost any kind of sunfish and I never 
could be sure of the correct names for some of those 
off-colored little numbers. Many of them obviously 
have tangled branches in their family trees anyhow. 

Those California bream were pretty runty when 
compared to the Florida product but they struck with 
the same abandon. I’ve always said that if bream grew 
to 50 pounds and had teeth, all fresh-water fishing 
boats would mount machine guns and depth charges. 

A bream will give battle to a bass plug much heav- 
ier than he is. His reasoning is difficult to follow be- 
cause if he did kill something that big he’d need a 
deep-freezer to get any good out of it. 

My own feeling is that a bream is sensitive about 
his size and has to prove how tough he is. 

I first fished for bream in southeastern Kansas. 
When I hooked one I'd give him the old heave-ho with 
a catalpa pole and then run back into the pasture and 
look for him, Swinging one in “underhanded” was 







Commission Photo by 
Wallace Hughes 


Probably the most popular | , 
of the bream family is the [a - ee 
Bluegill, shown above. 


Popular bream artificials. 
Bob Budd’s “Budd's Bug” 
is at far right under the 
casting bubble. Rubber 
spider is at upper left. 


Photo by Charles Waterman 
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considered sissy in my set. I was six years old. 

Most bream are caught with bait and cane poles 
and it is more of a harvest than a sporting event. 
Anyway, canepolers aren’t about to deplete Florida’s 
bream population. 

There are a lot of skilled anglers who put away 
their “good” tackle when they want a mess of panfish. 
Cracker poles and crickets are hard to beat when you 
want bream in the boat but I think other ways are 
more fun. 

Users of the plug casting rod can catch bream with 
bait, of course, and they’ll snag one now and then on 
an artificial that’s really too big but using baitcasting 
tackle is sending a man to do boy’s work. If I were 
stuck on a bream-full lake with baitcasting tackle, tell 
you what Id do: 

I’d get a bunch of fly-rod bream bugs and small 
streamer flies and I’d cast them with one of those 
“casting bubbles” — made of clear plastic and built 
for the sole purpose of providing casting weight. I’d 
attach the bug or streamer to the “bubble” with about 
two feet of 4-pound monofilament, chunk it over next 
to the bonnets and manipulate it gently. Then, when 
a bream latched on, I’d pretend to myself I was having 
a heck of a battle — but I might not be convinced. 

A word about the bubbles. They are used a lot 
more with spinning and “spin-cast” outfits than with 
plug rods. There are two kinds of bubbles. One type 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Wimpy Steerman, left, foolishly argues with me when it's obvious 
my bream is bigger. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
is hollow with a little valve and you’re supposed to 
let in the right amount of water to give the desired 
weight. 

I am not smart enough to work one of those. Gen- 
erally, the water refuses to run in for me until I’m 
about ready to call the whole thing off. Finally, I get 
enough water to cast but when I start to put the thing 
away the water will not run out. So I put it into my 
tackle box anyway and there in the dark it quietly 
dribbles over my jelly sandwiches. 

The other kind is clear, solid plastic and works 
fine — except that it’s best not to use a casting weight 
for bream. It’s just a way out for those too lazy, poor 
or stubborn to get flyrods. 

But light spinning tackle will work on bream with- 
out a bubble. The most spectacular bream fishing I 
ever saw was done by Bob Budd, the Indiana casting 
champ — using a spinning rod. 

While I smiled behind a fishy-smelling hand and 
arrogantly waved a flyrod, Bob tied on a thing he 
calls Budd’s Bug — and which he has since put on 
the market. Bob was using 4-pound test line and a 
very light spinning rod. The “bug” was no bug at all 
but an anaemic looking little floating plug with a tiny 


I have found some of the best bream fishing in the smaller creeks. 
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tail spinner and it floated with it’s nose up like a 
Porter Spindle. When Bob twitched it the little tail 
spinner would flick up and seven or eight bream 
would jump on it and try to kick it to death. It had 
tiny treble hooks and Bob would have him a bream 
before you could say “dirty trick.” 

Budd also had an under-water version that worked 
as well or better. We were fishing on the Tamiami 
Trail canal and the bream were thick that year. Bob 
could catch fifteen or 20 without moving his feet al- 
though they did run small. Once Bob threw the thing 
at a 20-pound snook and as far as I know the snook 
still has it. 

The flyrod would catch a lot of bream but Bob 
had me whipped about five to one. I had seen other 
times when the flyrod was better but there has never 
been a day that I’d want to put any money against 
Budd’s Bug. 

A lure like that is difficult to cast, having little 
weight and considerable air resistance. It requires the 
very lightest of spinning tackle. The lightest 6-foot 
rod you could buy and two or 3-pound test line would 
be best. With heavier tackle, you have to throw hard 
for your 20 or 30-foot cast. Bob is very accurate with 
it but he has a room full of trophies and I haven't. 
Probably you haven’t either. You really need a rod 
even lighter than Bob’s. 

You'll notice I talk most of the time about surface 
fishing for bream. There ‘are two reasons, the first 
being that it’s more fun when you can see them come 
up and climb on. The other reason is that good bream 
fishing generally occurs in water that’s filled with 
obstacles and deep-runners get hung up. Of course, 
the bream have something to say about it. Sometimes 
they’re deep and stay deep. 

When using spinning tackle on deep-lying fish, 
plain, old-fashioned spinner and fly combinations work 
well a foot or two behind a sinker. Small, wiggling 





Photos By Charles Water 
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Legal limits on bream are usually set high enough to suit almost 

anyone. Often as not fishermen fishing with both hands cannot pre- 

vent overpopulation, resulting in stunted little fish that aren’t worth 
fishing for. 


plugs and spoons are often good although I like them 
worked very slowly. Probably a tiny jig is best of all 
the deep runners. In Florida, ’'ve found the bottom- 
bouncing seldom pays off as well as near-surface 
fishing. 

Last spring I was rowing the boat while two friends 
fished. One used spinning gear with a small jig and 
the other had a flyrod and small popping bug. Al- 
though both caught fish I don’t recall the spinfisher- 
man getting anything but speckled perch and all the 
fly caster caught were bream. One dead tree I re- 
member produced three crappie for the jig and two 
bream for the bug. 

I think the fish were lying on different depth levels. 
Although catching crappie on surface bugs isn’t un- 
usual, it’s generally a poor way to get a mess of them 
—in Florida at least. 

If you’re going to spin for bream, using small plugs, 
be sure the hooks are small. Bream are repeat strikers 
and if they keep coming back they’ll eventually get 
hooked on sharp little trebles. When he has up a 
full head of steam a bream will sometimes smack a 
lure from all four directions before giving up — but 
his mouth is small. 

A hooked bream makes a short, circular run in 
most cases and giving him line is seldom necessary. 
In fact, it is usually disasterous when he’s around 
snags and gets deep. That round-and-round digging 
can wind you up so badly that you have to break off. 
There’s no use waiting for him to unwind himself. By 
that time, he’s so pooped he has to give up. But then, 


Bob Kemp of Indiana fishes for bream and small bass in a South 
Florida roadside canal. He’s using light spinning tackle. 
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Commission Photo By Bill Hansen 
any grade school Floridian knows that. 

The most fun I ever had with bream came as a 
sort of coincidence. I acquired a very, very light bam- 
boo flyrod a few months back. I wanted to use it on 
northern trout but didn’t get to make the trip so I 
took it out to see how it worked and the patch of 
bonnet water I tried it on was stiff with bream. It was 
just a whisper of a 7-footer and was made for casting 
tiny dry flies. Instead, I put on a small popping bug, 
casting with great care so I wouldn’t damage my treas- 
ure. Landing a bream in those bonnets on that rod 
was a harrowing experience because you couldn’t set 
back on them hard enough to drag them out of the 
bonnets and you had to maneuver them through. Then, 
a 2-pound bass grabbed one of the little bugs and I 
didn’t dare try to stop him in such close quarters. So 
I got out a more durable 7-foot glass rod and used the 
splinter only in more open areas. 

There are two surface lures I consider top flyrod 
medicine for bream. One is the small popping bug 
and in Florida it’s usually yellow. In fact, there are 
so many yellow lures used in Florida that a lot of 
fishermen here don’t know how well something else 
would work. 

Now this popping bug should have a concave nose 
so that it will give off a pretty healthy blurp when de- 
sired. It’s easier to make a bug that CAN make a lot 
of noise and work it silently than to try to get a plop 
out of a bug that was made silent in the first place. 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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TURKEY 
ONEY 


IN THE 


Game Commission biologist Jim Powell bands one of the 20 wild 
turkeys, assisted by Jack Switzer. member of the Everglades Con- 


| servation Club. Switzer’s twin daughters, Charlynn and Charlotte, 


watch the banding program. 








Photo Story 
By MAX HUNN 











Ed Stewart hopes he meets 
up with this wild turkey 
again under different cir- 
cumstances. This trip, how- 
ever, is strictly a release 
program. 





Loading wild turkeys on the swamp buggies to be 
taken to several release points in the 
Big Cypress. 





Ready for the turkey release safari. Swamp buggies 
are lined up at the Everglades Conservation 
club’s grounds in the Big Cypress. 
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Tagged Turkeys 
can mean dollars to some 
hunters when the 


fall shooting season opens 


B™ CYPRESS HUNTERS can garner some real turkey 
money this hunting season if they bag any of 
the twenty wild turkeys released there recently by the 
Everglades Conservation and Sportsman’s Club, whose 
headquarters are one-half mile south of the Tamiami 
Trail on the old Loop road near Monroe Station. 

The club, which each year holds a two-day wild 
hog jamboree and barbeque to secure funds with 
which to carry on its conservation work, bought 
twenty wild, adult turkeys—nine gobblers and eleven 
hens—and released them north and south of the Tam- 
iami Trail (U. S. 41) in wild country especially 
adapted to turkey breeding. The birds cost $350 by 
the time they were delivered to Monroe Station. 

After two members, J. W. Nipper and Dan Foley, 
made a 700-mile round trip in one day from Miami to 
Gainesville to Monroe Station, the club members 
staged a swamp buggy safari and aided by two mem- 
bers of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Jim Powell, wildlife biologist from Lantana, and Rich- 
ard McClelland, wildlife specialist from Avon Park, 
carried the future dinners to their new homes. 

The Commission representatives checked the birds 
to make certain they were healthy and had no fowl 
pox, and then banded each one. By knowing the exact 


Wasting no time in seeking his freedom, this wild turkey 
hardly waited for the cage to be opened. Ed Stewart, 
left, and Cal Stone watch the bird take off. 
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Stewart releases another wild turkey on a pine island as 
Bud Poppenhager watches. 


area of the release, the biologists will be able to deter- 
mine the life of the birds, their cruising radius, their 
ability to reproduce and the success of the bird 
release. 

In order to collect this data, the biologists will need 
to obtain the bands from all turkeys killed, and to 
facilitate this the Everglades Conservation Club is 
offering $10 for each band turned in to the Commis- 
sion biologists or to the Club, which in turn will for- 
ward the band to the Commission. Hunters are asked 
to watch for any of the following twenty numbers 
which were assigned to these birds: 2298, 2299, 2300, 
2390; 2391, 2392, 2393, -2394, 2395, 2396, 2397; 6076, 
6077, 6078, 6079, 6080, 6081, 6082, 6083 and 6084. 

These $10 bonus numbers will be found on the 
aluminum band on one leg of the turkey. 

Club members making the wild turkey safari includ- 
ed Cal Stone, Ed Stewart, president; Dan Foley, Nolan 
“Bud” Popenhager, Jack Switzer and A. F. Keys. 
The safari took an entire day of hard cypress coun- 
try driving, but the club members are confident the 
project is well worth the time, effort and money 


involved. @ 
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The lifelike mounts by this 





Florida taxidermist can be found 


in every state in the 


union plus several foreign countries 


I" WAS THE OBVIOUS quality of his 
work that initially attracted my 
attention. I saw it first in Miami, 
then successively admired it in 
Ocala, Brooksville, Silver Springs, 
Palmdale and Tallahassee. 

The examples of mention repre- 
sented the best taxidermy work I 
had ever seen. Inquiry as to the 
name of the taxidermist brought the 
same basic answer, “Self—of Orange 
Lake, Florida.” . . . I determined to 
look up the talented taxidermist the 
next time I was in his locality. 

Recently, I got that chance. ... At 
Orange Lake, 16 miles north of 
Ocala, I swung the car east off Flor- 
ida highway No. 441 and drove 1/4 
of a city block to find one of Flor- 
ida’s finest free attractions. 

“E. H. Self—Taxidermist” said a 
modest, well-executed sign in front 
of a neat and modern single-story 
building. I parked the car and 


Visitors to the Orange 
Lake man’s studio are 
intrigued by more than 


300 lifelike exhibits 
created by taxidermist 
Self, right. 


THEY LOOK 
ALIVE 





By EDMUND McLAURIN 


walked into a world of wonders, to 
meet a remarkable man and see a 
studio display of more than 300 of 
the finest game mountings to be 
found anywhere. 

In addition to the attractive and 
orderly arrangement of countless 
astonishingly lifelike mounts, I was 
immediately impressed by other 
physical features of the exhibit. The 
air was noticeably clean and dry, 
in marked contrast to the obnoxious 
odors so often associated with such 
establishments. 

The display’s completeness, to- 
gether with its arrangement and 
lighting in a pine-panelled room, 
sells Self’s taxidermy services with- 
out any supplementary effort on his 
part. .. . No matter what type of 
mount a prospect may have in mind, 
he can invariably find it among the 
variety of specimens kept on dis- 
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I learned that his finished work 
can be found in every state in the 
Union and several foreign countries. 
Interstate fish-mount shipments 
alone total from 25 to 40 a month. 

Self takes pride in doing good 
work. He says if a taxidermist lets 
just one sloppy job leave his studio 
it will offset the effect of a hundred 
good ones. 

The quiet-mannered Orange Lake 
man has mounted whole deer and 
bear, alligators up to 850 pounds and 
head and shoulder mounts of moose 
and caribou. 

However, because he works alone 
and is not equipped with the sup- 
porting frames and large block and 
tackle needed to handle such jobs 
efficiently, Self does not accept as- 
signments for mounting such ani- 
mals as foreign rhino, elephant and 
water buffalo, or our own American 
bison and domestic horse. 
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At the other extreme, his small- 
est mountings have been a ruby- 
throated hummingbird and a quar- 
tet of mice. Between such tiny spec- 
imens and full size bear, nothing 
stymies him, judging by the variety 
of mountings in his studio. 


Finished work is shipped to cus- 
tomers by express, with each mount- 
ed specimen well-padded and prop- 
erly crated. Consequently, losses 
and customer dissatisfaction from 
transit damage have been slight. 


Besides block-and-tackle class 
game kills, Self also declines to 
to mount deceased pets. His advice 
is that the cost be used to acquire 
a live successor. He bases his sug- 
gestion on the fact that, once mount- 
ed, a beloved pet becomes a fixed- 
pose object, and—no matter how 
lifelike in appearance—is a constant 
reminder and sponsor of one’s loss 
and grief. 


Self sells ready-made game mounts 
to luckless individuals and those 
who do not hunt or fish, but who 





Self’s specialty is the mounting 
of large Florida bass. His in- 
terstate shipments alone aver- 
age from 25 to 40 a month. 
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desire mountings to decorate busi- 
ness offices and home hobby rooms. 
A poor shot can let his pocketbook 
do what he cannot. 


The Orange Lake man is always 
in the market for skins of game 
specimens of impressive size or col- 
oration, for either his studio or open 
market sale. However, he wants only 
unusual or large specimens. He will 
not, for instance, buy a freshwater 
black bass skin taken from a fish 
weighing les than ten pounds. 


Many Florida residents know of 
Self’s interest in unusual game-kill 
specimens, and advise him of such 
occurrences. Occasionally, however, 
he misses out on what might be a 
really desirable mounting simply 
because the person making contact 
does not furnish sufficient or accu- 
rate information. One Florida man 
sent word he had “caught a big moc- 
casin in a bobcat trap” set in the 
woods near McIntosh. For some rea- 
son, Self didn’t immediately follow- 
up the lead. Later, he disappointed- 
ly learned the big snake had weigh- 


When Self finishes, this big 
billy will decorate some Florida 
sportsman’s den. Specimens 
are not “stuffed.” Skins are 
fitted to sculptured, molded 
manikins that depict body con- 
tours and flexed muscles as 
shown in upper part of photo. 


ed-in at 32 pounds and was some 
six feet long, the largest moccasin 
Self has ever known to be authentic. 

He was more fortunate, however, 
in making contact with a fisherman 
who had caught a big crappie. The 
fish weighed 4 1/2 pounds and was 
the largest of its kind that Self has 
ever seen. The mounting is cur- 
rently in his studio display. 

As might be expected, he and na- 
ture-loving neighbor Ross Allen are 
good friends. Ross has given Self a 
number of deceased monkeys, liz- 
ards and snakes. Satisfied customers 
have also remembered the Orange 
Lake man when in other lands. Once 
some scientist friends sent him an 
iguana from South America. 

Self is obviously a calm, unhur- 
ried man by nature—but his equa- 
nimity received something of a jolt 
the day a man and his boy visited 
his workshop just after he had fin- 
ished skinning out a rattlesnake. 

While the two adults talked, the 
boy sat comfortably on a_ bench 
stool. A minute or two later, Self 
chanced to look in the boy’s direc- 
tion and was horrified to find the 
youngster calmly picking his teeth 
with one of the freshly-extracted 
snake fangs! 

On another occasion, a kid of Cub 
Scout age visited the Self studio 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page ) 


studio with his Dad, there to place 
an order for work. The boy was 
especially intrigued by a mount of 
a Florida wildcat snarling defiance 
at hunters and dogs. Suddenly, the 
boy grabbed up the bobcat, tucked 
it under one arm and raced for the 
door, calling back over his shoulder, 
“You pay for it, Daddy! Pay for it!” 
Unfortunately for the youngster’s 
high hopes, Dad failed to financially 
underwrite or even appreciate the 
humor of the situation. 

Adults have done some surprising 
things, too, Self says.... 

A couple of days before April 15th 
last, Mr. and Mrs. Self noted a man 
was driving past their home repeat- 
edly. He would slowly drive past, 
look keenly, then return to repeat 
his display of seeking something or 
someone. Finally, he stopped his car 
and came to the door. When Mr. 
Self answered his ring, he blurted, 
“Tm sure glad I found this place! 
I want you to make out my income 
tax report!” ... He had confused 
the sign ‘““Taxidermist” with income 
tax service! 

Another time, a local practical 
joker was showing community visi- 
tors the hundreds of lifelike speci- 
mens in Self’s studio exhibit. It so 
chanced that, for added artistic ef- 
fect, a lighted bowl of live goldfish 
was being kept as “one of the most 
lifelike taxidermy jobs Mr. Self has 
ever done. Notice how the fish ap- 
pear to be swimming in the bowl.” 
... Until someone in the welcoming 
group gave the joke away with an 
uncontrolled smile, the visitors be- 
lieved! 

Similarly, a lifelike rattlesnake 
mounting has featured in so many 
local practical jokes that Self no 
longer will let it leave his studio. 

It may surprise some readers to 
learn that the common squirrel is 
probably the hardest game specimen 
for the taxidermist to mount in true, 
lifelike effect. The right pose and 
facial expression are far more dif- 
ficult to achieve than one would 
imagine. 

Rattlesnakes are also difficult to 
mount because the coils and sim- 
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ulated striking position are hard to 
shape naturally. Self first makes a 
form or manikin, sculpturing and 


shaping it carefully until it is 
truly lifelike. This body shape is 
then placed in an oven and baked 
from 12 to 20 hours at 250 degrees 
oven temperature. The processed 
skin is mounted on this finished 
form, and lasts indefinitely. 

Also somewhat of a challenge to 
even the experienced taxidermist 
are specimens like the saltwater 
crawfish (Florida lobster). Not only 
must all body flesh pockets be 
opened up and cleaned prior to 
mounting, but all flesh must be re- 
moved from each of the numerous 
legs. 

The necessity of skinning out a 
game or fish specimen and then 
processing the skin for fitting over 
a lifesize manikin is a basic taxi- 
dermy procedure often overlooked 
by laymen. Not long ago, a couple 
stopped in to see Self just as he was 
starting to skin out two exception- 
ally fine game trophies. ... “Oh, 
you take out their insides!” the wife 
exclaimed in surprise. She had pre- 
viously believed the flesh was some- 
how magically preserved by the tax- 
idermist. 

Whenever possible, Self recom- 
mends that vermin animal and rep- 
tile species be delivered to him 


Fish trophies _ re- 
quire careful skin- 
ning and chemical 
treatment by the 
taxidermist. 


alive, because their field killing in- 
variably damages the skin in some 
manner. Hunters will blast snakes 
to pieces, yet expect Self to do a 
good mounting job. 

But poisonous snakes delivered 
alive and buzzing can also be a 
headache to a taxidermist. Once 
Self received a live delivery of a big 
Western timber rattler possessing a 
beautiful skin and 20 rattles. He 
covered the shipping container 
tightly and pumped in the fumes of 
a quart of ether to mercifully dis- 
patch the snake for processing. The 
attempt resulted only in making the 
rattler madder than ever! Finally, 
Self accomplished the job by pour- 
ing a pint of chloroform almost in 
the big reptile’s face! 

Meat or trophy—which do you 
really want? Self sadly tells 
how the average sportsman will 
hunt and fish twenty or thirty years 
to get a truly fine trophy for mount- 
ing, then when he gets it dresses it 
out drastically ‘to keep from wast- 
ing any meat” and, finally, seeks 
the cheapest taxidermy job he can 
find. . . . Seemingly, the sportsman 
cannot eat his meat and have it, too. 
Actually, he can. 

Instead of cutting a dead buck’s 
throat to bleed the kill, stick the 
freshly-killed animal in the heart 
and liver area, like a hog. Also, in 
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Any angler would 
be happy to catch 
a trophy fish like 
these hanging in 
Self’s studio. 


dressing out, do not cut the cape up 
in front of the throat, as such dam- 
age cannot be remedied, and don’t 
attempt to skin out the head. Leave 
generous head and shoulder cape 
attached. 


Trophy fish should not be touched 
by the sportsman’s knife, but deliv- 
ered intact to the taxidermist, 
wrapped in wet cloth or plain paper, 
surrounded by ice. Do not use“dry” 
ice; it may burn and damage the 
trophy’s skin. 


Further, it is usually not best to 
freeze specimens; a maintained 40 
degree temperature is much pre- 
ferred by the taxidermist receiving 
the trophy for mounting. 


Last hunting season a Florida 
hunter killed a large, beautifully 
furred bear in the Ocala National 
Forest. Camped out with friends, 
he let his kill lie in the back of a 
truck for two days, then hauled it 
home to St. Petersburg where he 
spent another day showing it to 
friends. He then put the bear in a 
deep freeze and set the control unit 
for its coldest temperature. A week 
later, he removed the animal—stiff 
as a board!—from the freezer, with 
the idea of delivering it to Self, at 
Orange Lake, for mounting. How- 
ever, he decided he would stop en 
route to do a little fishing. The car- 
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cass lay in the truck in the sun for 
another two days. 


When he finally delivered his kill 
to the taxidermist, the hunter was 
highly indignant because Self de- 
clined to attempt a mounting. He 
simply would not accept Self’s hon- 
est diagnosis that the bear’s skin was 
worthless because of the hair having 
loosened from the unprocessed skin. 
Even when a test tug resulted in a 
handful of fur coming loose in his 
hand, the hunter was still uncon- 
vinced. 


Actually, no animal loses its hair 
faster after death and first stages of 
decomposition than a bear. Bear 
kills, therefore, should be given to 
the taxidermist for processing as 
soon as possible. Professional guides, 
as a group, usually know how to 
properly skin out a bear kill and 
take care of the skin prior to deliv- 
ery to the taxidermist. It is the meat- 
conscious hunter or careless skinner 
who usually ruins the trophy. 

Self deplores the trade situation 
created by inexperienced holders of 
correspondence course taxidermy di- 
plomas. .. . Recently, a young fel- 
low, with the first fuzz of adoles- 
cence just beginning to show on his 
chin, visited Self’s studio and told 
the Orange Lake man he, too, was a 
taxidermist. In substantiation, he 
opened his billfold and shoved a fan- 





cily engraved, gold bordered card 
toward Self. The card certified that 
“John Doe” was a_ taxidermist. 
Asked about some of his completed 
work, the boy spoke up quite 
frankly: “Oh, I’ve just finished read- 
ing the instruction books. I haven’t 
mounted anything yet!” 

Another—a Florida college stu- 
dent—approached Self in much the 
same vein. Only in this instance, the 
boy had accepted orders from nine 
different hunters for mounting deer 
heads. He wanted Self to do the 
work for him on a_ sub-contract 
basis. Unfortunately, the youth’s 
complete lack of knowledge of basic 
taxidermy fundamentals had already 
resulted in the trophies achieving a 
ruined state, beyond Self’s hope and 
ability to salvage. 

Others, keenly disappointed with 
cheap, poorly executed work done 
by pseudo-taxidermists, bring or 
send unsatisfactory mounts to Self 
with the request he salvage their 
prized game kills. Often he cannot, 
especially if the original skin has 
been reduced too drastically in nat- 
ural proportions, or if shellac has 
been used as the finishing agent. 

There are also customers who ask 
for “early delivery,” yet wait 
months after a job is ready before 
picking it up. However, one girl 
brought Self a three pound bass she 
had caught and wanted to “pick it 
up this afternoon,” oblivious of the 
fact that it takes at least 8 to 10 
weeks to properly prepare a mount. 

With a few notable exceptions, 
wives generally take a dim view of 
their spouses ordering what they 
consider “costly taxidermy work.” 
Usually it is the husband who walks 
around the studio admiring and spe- 
cifically designating the type of 
mount wanted, while the wife sits 
at the reception desk and totals the 
tab! 

One woman, however, was so 
proud of her persistent husband’s 
angling success—after many luck- 
less trips—that she brought his catch 
to Self to be given “the finest mount 
you can make, whatever it costs.” 


Mrs. Self takes care of the book- 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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It's cheaper than living 
at home, and surely 
more fun — if done right! 





HE CHILL SPRING RAIN continued to splatter dismally 
against our small two-man tent. My fishing buddy 
and I could hear it drumming against the stout canvas, 
seeking an opening that wasn’t there. A sea of mud 
was forming in the small clearing before us at the bot- 
tom of the slope. 

Inside, the little tent was snug and warm. A small 
one-burner gasoline cooking stove, brought along pur- 
posely to serve as an open-flame heater in unpredict- 
able weather like this, was doing its job well. And 
there were two comfortable camp cots, each equipped 
with an inviting down-filled sleeping bag ideally suited 
suited for drowsy relaxation during such a blustery, 
soggy gray afternoon. 

Neither I nor my partner were enjoying these com- 
forts, however. We stood outside the cozy tent, under 
a nearby tree, while the stinging rain swept depres- 
singly against our wet parkas and dripped forlornly 
from the ends of our noses. We had turned our canvas 
shelter over to four thoroughly soaked and shivering 
humans: a mud-spattered and worried young couple 
and their two sneezing children. Right now we could 
hear the frightened youngsters crying as the parents 
dried them off and dressed them temporarily in some 
of our too-large dry clothing. 

Their own stuff lay soaked and scattered on the far 
side of the clearing, at the bottom of the hill, where 
a gust of wind had toppled their poorly secured tent. 

“TI feel sorry for them, of course, particularly those 
scared kids,’ my partner growled as we stood there. 
“And just as soon as this rain lets up we'll get their 
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PING TRICKS 


IVE 
LEARNED 


By GEORGE X. SAND 


One trick which successful campers soon 
learn is to load the boat, if there is one, 
instead of the car. Boat trailer should be 
purchased with this extra weight in mind. 


tent back up and a fire going to dry their equipment 
out. : 
“But what burns me is how a guy like that will 
take his family camping without knowing the first 
thing about it. Why couldn’t he have familiarized 
himself with his gear first?” 

It was true. We had found the couple setting up 
camp when we returned from a fishing trip that morn- 
ing. The weather was sunny then and they had pur- 
posely driven their station wagon about the hilly, 
roadless shore of the lake to invade our privacy. 
Nevertheless, seeing that he was loaded — with only 
his wife and kids to help — we’d sauntered over to the 
man. 

He’d promptly refused our assistance. He wasn’t 
a belligerent guy, merely cocky with the cockiness 
that often comes from being able to afford the best. 
His brand-new tent with its brilliant colors and sweep- 
ing angles resembled the sail you’d expect to find on 
some Arabian show in the Mediterranean. 

“A wind trap if ever I saw one,” was my compan- 
ion’s comment as we prepared lunch. “Not only that, 
look where he’s erecting it. It'll probably rain later 
today and he’ll be washed out down there — he'll 
catch all the drainage from this slope.” 

Our uninvited neighbor was making no effort to 
dig a protective drainage trench about their shelter. 
And he was securing the multitudinous tie-down ropes 
of the wing tent in a haphazard manner that likewise 
shouted “amateur.” 

Little wonder, therefore, that the well-intentioned 
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camping outing of this young family came to grief. 
Darkness had fallen before the rain stopped. It 


‘was a sorry mess that greeted the wife’s eyes when 


we got a cheerful bonfire going and she could inspect 
the litter of their ruined camp. It would require days 
for her to clean up their gear. Quite a bit — foodstuffs, 
particularly — was ruined. 

Later, as they gratefully shared with us the good 
hot supper we’d prepared for them and their children, 
the young couple sheepishly admitted they knew little 
about camping. Warm and dry now, the kids had 
stopped crying and their appreciative mother pointed 
out to her husband the little signs of woodsmanship — 
evident on all sides, even in this hastily salvaged 
camp — that now made it possible for us to be rea- 
sonably comfortable, despite what had happened. 

We had an ample supply of dry wood for the fire— 
but only because my partner and I had quickly gather- 
ed it when the storm first threatened, throwing it un- 
der our station wagon where it wouldn’t get soaked. 
Later, we’d parked their wagon parallel to ours, leav- 
ing suitable space between for the “dining room” we 
now used — formed by their once-gaudy tent which 
was now stretched unceremoniously over both ve- 
hicles. 

Tonight, one man would sleep inside each station 
wagon while the third used this shelter. The young 
mother and her children would use our snug tent. As 
you read this it is summer, time to get out-of-doors 
again after the usual winter of virus, vacationists and 
nerve vibrating entertainment ventures. You enjoy 
the open spaces of nature (if not, you wouldn’t be 
reading this magazine). You’re ready to pack up the 
wife and kids and head someplaces— any place — 
out into the wild green yonder to recharge your bat- 
teries before it gets too hot, or the insects become too 


bad. 

But where to go? Are there any good places left? 
And when would be the best time? What equipment? 
What cost? How can you sell your wife the idea? 
She’ll probably take the attitude, “Oh no— _ that 


Heilite Car-Topper tent is 
carried inside aluminum 
box atop car when not in 
use. This tent features 
zippered entrance, three 
screened windows’ with 
flips that operate from in- 
side. The boat is also 
protected from weather 
and sleeps two comforta- 
bly. 
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would be no vacation for me! I’d have to cook under 
poor conditions, for one thing —” 

Not so. It’s been the writer’s experience that 
nowhere — but nowhere — can the average family find 
more fun together than in camp. As proof of this our 
29 national parks hosted more American campers in 
1958 than ever before (4,665,000 camper-days). One 
can only guess how many millions more used State 
facilities, or simply camped outdoors. 

Camp life works wonders for restoring harmonious 
family relations. (How long has it been since you 
spent a whole day with your children, friend?). It 
gives all a new appreciation for the regular home when 
you return to it, later. Equally important, such outings, 
properly handled, can become priceless experiences 
for the youngsters. Close contact with nature can 
build unshakeable character foundations for later life. 

There is no reason why the Little Woman should 
work harder than other family members. Camp life 
can serve as a classic example of the adage “Many 
hands make light work.” For instance, when I take 
my family camping it is understood I will prepare the 
breakfasts. I do this to make my wife’s job easier 
(although I tell her I can prepare better arising chow 
than she, since I learned as a guide in the New Jersey 
deer camps to produce steaming platters.of fried eggs, 
ham, peppered diced potatoes, tasty mugs of java). 
Believe me, it makes Mother feel awfully good to sack 
in until the last minute. 

Lunch with us is usually purposely light — aboard 
our boat, perhaps, or beside a woodland stream, or 
even in some small crossroads store — since we like 
to look forward with keen appetites to the last meal of 
the day around the campfire. Our two young daughters 
usually prepare this light lunch. 

The main meal, likewise, becomes a work-sharing 
operation. True, the kids and I now stand respectfully 
on the sidelines while Mother performs her culinary 
magic, but we’ve already set the table and provided 
her an ample supply of water. Later we will clear 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
the table, wash the dishes together, dispose of camp 
litter, and so on. Mother, in turn, finds herself with 
time to reward us with such camp “extras” as hot 
biscuits, freshly-baked pies. (Not so difficult as it 
sounds; she uses a simple collapsible oven on the camp 
stove.) 

The first step in going camping is the decision to go. 
Set a definite date, even if it be far in advance. (Psy- 
chologists say such “facing the problem squarely” is 
half the battle won already.) For your initial trip, at 
least, you’ll likely fare best by going to one of the 17 
State and Federal parks in Florida that permit tent 
camping. Here you will enjoy such advantages as 
plenty of good drinking water, hot showers, laundry 
tubs, etc. I know a young Miami couple, Fred and 
Helen Saunders, who each summer take their three 
little boys (ages 5, 6 and 7) and have a wonderful time 
in such places. Their favorite spot is Juniper Springs, 
near Silver Springs, in the Ocala National Forest. 
There one even finds a screened-off swimming area for 
children’s safety. 

The finest ocean-side camping area that this writer 
has discovered in all of south-central Florida is the 
desolate tropic beach that fronts along the Gulf of 
Mexico south of Naples, between Big Marco and 
Caximba passes. It is reached by following the Ta- 
miami Trail westward from Miami for 100 miles (or 
southward 63 miles from Fort Myers), turning off at 
Fla. 92 and following this good road past Goodland to 
the beach. 

The strand is made up of finely packed shell that 
safely permits trailering the heaviest boat. You launch 
easily into the gentle surf and when you stand on this 
beach you can look for miles in either direction with- 
out seeing a man-made structure. 

The last time we camped at this site (last fall) my 
family loved it: the great burning Gulf sunsets; the 
brilliant, starry nights; the cool pink dawns. There 
were a million shells waiting to be gathered along the 
wave-rustled beach. One could water ski wonderfully 
over the calm sea. There were fish to be caught — 
either by wading in the surf or trolling across the 
nearby Pass. (We saw the biggest bluefish and mack- 
erel runs we’d seen in years; flashing, silver bodies by 
the thousand.) 

Scattered along the beach were other campers, in- 
cluding a troop of Boy Scouts. There was no litter, 
no disharmony, just the priceless esthetic peace that 
only God can give nerve-raw human bodies through 
His unspoiled handiwork like this. 

This writer knows of no such “oceanfront” camp- 
ing sites in the Everglades National Park. Neverthe- 
less, campers are discovering this unique area, mostly 
mangrove swamp, and in 1958 the Park hosted 9,000 
more campers than the year before. 

Many would-be campers overlook the advantages 
offered by their small boats for sleeping out, either 
aboard the craft itself, or on some convenient shore. 
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It is to the credit of the Florida Game & Fresh Water 
Fish Commission that 35 boat launching ramps have 
been constructed by its Fisheries Division crews on 
the shores of 21 bodies of water in 19 counties this 
past year— with even more planned. Heretofore, 
particularly in Dade, Broward and Palm Beach coun- 
ties in south Florida, some of the State’s finest Ever- 
glades fishing and recreational areas remained beyond 
reach of small craft owners, there being no suitable 
launching sites. 

This writer would like to see public camping areas 
established about the shores of 450,000 acre Lake 
Okeechobee. Because there are none at present it is 
doubtful that more than 5 per cent of Florida’s 6 mil- 
lion annual tourists enjoy fishing, water skiing or 
other aquatic recreation at this second largest body of 
fresh water wholly within the U.S. 

One of the biggest mistakes made by campers to- 
day is that they bring too much with them, especially 
food. (Don’t skimp on the drinking water you bring, 
however, unless you are certain you'll find plenty 
where you're going. Even then, it’s always easier on 
the system to drink water you’re “used” to.) I’ve yet 
to meet a Florida camper who was hungry because he 
ran out of food. But I’ve seen many who needlessly 
overloaded their cars, then had to lug it home again 
(that which hadn’t spoiled!). 

Bring only the essentials. And select these so they 
require a minimum of room and can be easily prepar- 


This collapsible camp kitchen affords many of the conveniences 
of the home kitchen. Behind the cook (author’s wife) is 5-gallon 
fresh water tank, and behind the stove is a portable ice box. 
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Youngsters like these will never forget the wonderful times they’ve 
had camping out with Mom and Dad. Note comfortable full-size bed 
atop car. It sleeps two. 


ed “Instant” type potatoes, coffee, and similar foods 
are fine. So are paper packaged soups, etc. A medium- 
size ice chest should prove ample for a family of four 
on an average trip. Remember, you will find little 
groceries practically any place you go. 

The same goes for clothing. Keep it light. 
Dungarees, nylons and light khakis wash easily, re- 
quire no ironing. 

It is best to arrive at your proposed campsite no 
later than 3 p.m. This gives you time to get set up, 
supper started, and possibly even take a refreshing 
swim in a nearby lake or stream before chow. Re- 
member that insects often put in their appearance 
about dusk. So it’s a good idea to have the meal over 
and the tent up by then. A good spray bomb is handy, 
too. 

Speaking of tents, when I’m alone or with other 
men in remote places I prefer to pack in only a 
medium-weight tarp of about 10x12 feet—the old 
Cracker camper’s standby. I can rig this, usually in 
simple inverted “L” shape, to provide ample protec- 
tion from most kinds of Florida weather, and it as- 
sures me of adequate ventilation on warm nights. 

However, where my family is involved other fac- 
tors enter the picture. A tent is called for, since our 
children are young and reluctant to sleep under the 
stars (like many kids, they have unjustified apprehen- 
sions that snakes and wild animals will invade the 
camp). My wife, likewise, doesn’t rest comfortably 
close to the ground (in her case, however, it is the 
dampness that concerns her). And all three of these 
females appreciate the advantage of the screened tent 
windows. 

After years of experimentation we have settled 
upon this rig, which we feel is ideal for our needs: we 
trailer a 16-foot Carter Craft outboard cruiser behind 
our station wagon, while atop the car we carry a 
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Heilite “Car-Topper” tent. This permits us to sleep 
six easily, seven in a pinch. 

I’ve watched these “jiffy” car-top type tents come 
and go, but this one really works. It is completely self- 
contained within its own 56 x 78-inch box that is only 
6 inches high. When the canvas traveling cover is re- 
moved the entire top of the tent, suitably braced with 
light aluminum piping, can be lifted into position up- 
ward and outward in a single motion, after which 
the associated bottom portion is quickly zippered fast. 
(This latter forms a 414 foot wide dressing room, 612 
feet long, with ample head room.) The whole opera- 
tion, like the knocking down and storing away of the 
tent later, takes about five minutes. 

This tent provides us with a comfortable, home- 
size innerspring mattress double bed atop our station 
wagon, far from the damp ground below. One of the 
children sleeps on a cot inside the fully floored dress- 
ing room. The other sleeps inside the car, about which 
is zippered extra canvas overhangs that insure privacy 
for its occupant. (The tent is distributed in Florida 
by Recreation Unlimited, Inc., 24147 South Federal 
Highway, Miami.) 

Locating as it does atop the car, this unique canvas 
shelter offers an added advantage in that it permits us 
to trailer a boat (most tents this size require their own 
trailer). Since the boat makes up into a couple of 
bunks forward, using the foam rubber seat cushions 
for this purpose, it means we can accommodate two 
guests there at night. 

Another feature of the Carter Craft boat is that it 
provides canvas curtains that completely protect the 
interior from bad weather, including the cockpit. This 
means when the boat is not in use we can safely store 
considerable camp equipment there, including food- 
stuffs — you never seem to have enough room in camp 
for such items that must be sheltered. 

Also, because we select a trailer with springs pur- 
posely stronger than are needed to support the boat 
and outboard motor, we are able to carry practically 
all our camping gear —ice chest, extra water, table 
and chairs, etc. —in the boat. Hence, the station wa- 
gon is never overloaded. And there is plenty of room 
for the kids to play and sleep in it—an important 
factor when you are on the road, since they get rest- 
less. 

Another worthwhile “gadget,” we’ve discovered, is 
one by the same California manufacturer who makes 
the novel tent. This is called the Heilite Camp 
Kitchen, and my wife wouldn’t go camping without it. 
This is an amazingly compact complete kitchen facili- 
ty, made of durable aluminum alloy, that weighs but 
50 pounds empty and folds up to measure only 34 
inches square (11 inches thick). 

When unpacked from the car and adjusted to stand 
level on its telescoping legs this remarkable unit pro- 
vides a built-in 50-pound ice chest with drain; a 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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OST ROADS ARE PLANNED with the idea of going 
M somewhere. 

Even those vague settlement roads which snake 
through Southern woodlands usually wind up at some 
remote farm house or furnish a needed short-cut 
between more-traveled highways. 

But far down in Florida’s Everglades country, at 
the extreme tip of the state and far removed from any 
trace of civilization, there are roads with a history 
more strange than that of the Appian Way or the 
ancient Inca post roads. They do not go anywhere in 
particular. There was no intent that they reach a 
simple goal. Their only reason for existence is the 
search for little pink worms! 

Now it would perhaps strike a Georgia cotton 
farmer as most peculiar if he were told that the 
appearance of a pest in his fields had brought about 
wilderness roads five or six hundred miles away— 
but that is the basic fact. He could hardly be expected 
to believe that during every winter a crew of hardy 
men braves the snakes and thickets of south Florida 


Before much could be accomplished the wilderness 
had to be opened up enough to make its interior 
accessible. Work gangs armed with machetes fol- 
lowed surveying crews to remove the growth, leav- 
ing actual “construction” to heavy trucks which 
pounded down the weeds and low brush. 


Photos By James Monk 
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The search for pink boll worms appears 
to be with us forever —or at least 
for so long as cotton remains 


an important crop 








HUNTERS 


By JAMES MONK 


just so that he can raise a good crop of cotton. He 
would no doubt laugh at the idea as too preposterous 
for consideration—but, again, that is the fact. 

It all began a generation or so ago when an experi- 
mental plot of cotton was planted at the Introduction 
Garden at Chapman Field, near Miami, with the usual 
scientific curiosity as to how it would fare in that 
almost winterless land normally below the frost line. 
It fared well—even better than expected—flourishing 
mightily in the sub-tropical sun, producing a heavy 
crop of bolls which was most encouraging to the gov- 
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This is what a wild cotton plant looks like. 


ernment men in charge of the project. But then came 
distressing news: When a sample of the new bolls was 
sent to Washington for study over half of them were 
found to be infested with strange little pink worms. 
As a result, the cotton was completely worthless, its 
fibers being cut and damaged to such an extent that 
no possible commercial use could be made of it. 

The Department of Agriculture had met this pest 
several years earlier in the vast cotton lands of Texas, 
down near the Mexican border, and already there was 
a program under way to fight it. But this was an even 
greater menace: the southern states at that time were 
almost totally dependent on cotton—it was the crop of 
the section. Only a few more adventurous souls were 
beginning to branch out into more diversified farming. 
It was painfully obvious that if these worms ever 
reached the main cotton-producing areas they could 
play havoc with the very livelihood of the majority 


A wilderness companion of the South Florida 
worm hunter is the stately American Egret. 
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Inspector Alford inspects chemically killed plant. 


of the farmers in the cotton belt. It could be even 
worse than the boll-weevil plague of a few years 
earlier. Something, then, had to be done. 


And that something had to be done quickly—for 
while the problem was yet in the preliminary study 
stages there came reports from the southern counties 
of Georgia that the worms were being found there. 
There was no time to lose. It was already well known 
that the boll worm (the larva of a small white miller 
moth) lived in wild cotton stands, and it was also 
known that there was an abundance of this plant along 
the lower tip of the Florida peninsula. It was only 
necessary, then, to remove this plant to eliminate the 
source of the infestation. 


It sounded simple. But as it turned out it has been 
far from simple, and now has every indication of being 
a permanent problem, not to be solved by any single 
expedition. The worm hunters have been about their 
work for almost thirty years, and the end is not even 
in sight. 


To begin with, the semi-tropical jungles of the 
Florida Bay region are unlike other forests in the 
nation. They are dense, lush masses of low trees and 
shrubs, laced together with vines, which might almost 
be called impenetrable. A way must be cut with 
machetes or brush-hooks before a man can even enter 
them without tremendous exertions. There one might 
find poison-wood in abundance, giant cacti of several 
sorts, poison ivy and poison oak, and even an occa- 
sional manchineel—that most deadly of all North 
American plants. And snakes—although not swarming 
all over the place as the imagination of most people 
pictures them—are numerous enough to be bother- 
some: in one season over a thousand were killed in the 
Cape Sable area alone. 


Scouts were sent into the jungles, and what they 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Photo By Alex Conn 


Earliest phase of the work was done in the region around Cape 
Sable. This is the labor camp for wild cotton eradicator workers 
at Cape Sable. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


found was even more discouraging than earlier reports 
had indicated. They located wild cotton by the millions 
of plants—not simple shrub-sized growths such as are 
found in a cultivated field, but everything from seed- 
lings to forty-foot trees. Where the cold does not kill, 
cotton is a perennial which continues to grow for 
many years, sometimes becoming almost liana-like, 
but often reaching tree proportions of unbelievable 
size. The wood is hard, white, and close-grained; and 
‘logs’ six inches or more in diameter were not at all 
uncommon in those early days of the work. And, the 
worm hunters discovered to their dismay, most of 
these millions of wild cotton plants were infested. 

Like generals plotting a gigantic campaign into 
enemy territory, experts from the Department of 
Agriculture planned their work with meticulous detail. 
Large-scale maps were prepared, areas were divided 
and subdivided into workable sections, and labor 
forces recruited. But before much could be accom- 
plished the wilderness had to be opened up enough 
to make its interior accessible. This required some 
sort of roads. 

‘Surveyors’ went on foot through the forests and 
prairies, marking the routes for the access roads, keep- 
ing always to the high ground (meaning, in this low 
country, any land more than three or four feet above 
sea level.) Work gangs, armed with machetes, fol- 
lowed along behind the surveyors to remove the 
heaviest growth, leaving the actual “construction” to 
the heavy trucks which pounded down the weeds and 
low brush by the sheer weight of their wheels. The 
grayish-white marl, soft and sticky though it may be 
during the wet seasons, dries hard and solid during 
the winter months, furnishing a road-bed almost as 
satisfactory as concrete. 
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The earliest phase of the work was done in the 
region around Cape Sable, where the concentration 
of worms appeared heaviest. Boys of the C.C.C. sup- 
plied most of the labor during those early days, but 
soon special crews were recruited and trained, and 
this plan has been continued to the present time. Each 
year when the rains are over and the ground begins 
to dry a base camp is pitched near Flamingo, serving 
as headquarters for the battle. Trucks loaded with 
men fan out over the coastal plains, following precise 
and definite procedures. Boats are available to reach 
those remote stands still not accessible by roads, and 
during the current year even helicopters have been 
pressed into service to enter those out-of-the-way 
spots beyond reach in any other way. Each previously 
marked section is yet further subdivided by the use of 
heavy cords which are run directly into the jungles, 
furnishing base lines for the axe-and-machete men. 
One of the workers has estimated that the project has 
already used more than one thousand miles of cord 
for this purpose. 

During the earlier years of the great worm hunt 
cotton plants were removed and burned in unbeliev- 
able numbers. Almost three million in one year 
marked the peak, which has been reduced to a cur- 
rent figure of less than thirty thousand per year. But 
this apparent improvement does not mean that the 
war is about over. Far from it. For sections completely 
free of wild cotton one year may be found full of it 
a few years later—the seeds are remarkably long- 
lived, having been known to germinate after lying 
dormant for ten years or more. And, wherever the 
cotton reappears, the little worms soon follow. The 
small moth which is the cause of the trouble has only 
limited powers of flight, but it may be carried by the 
wind from distant places, perhaps even as far away 
as Mexico. Specimens have been found by planes 
flying at thirty thousand feet, many miles out at sea. 

To complicate the work even further, it has been 
found that when the wild cotton is eradicated the 
moths lay their eggs in other related plants. Common 
okra is a host, as well as some forms of hibiscus. 

On the other hand, as an aid of great importance 
in the battle, the State Plant Board has passed a 
ruling which to most Southerners will seem utterly 
ridiculous: Here in “the land of cotton” it is actually 
against the law to plant cotton in any form, even those 
ornamental varieties which many home-owners like 
around their city lots! The worm hunters are empow- 
ered to remove and destroy such plants wherever 
they may be found, in some nineteen of the counties 
at the lower end of the state. 

Another great natural aid to the work is the fact 
that the offending plants do not grow on land subject 
to flooding by salt water. This effectively eliminates 
the vast mangrove swamps, which otherwise might 
prove an insuperable obstacle. Anyone who has ever 
attempted the penetration of those impossible regions 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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FACTS ABOUT 
FLORIDA DEER 


By ROBERT K. HYDE and 
RICHARD F. HARLOW 


Biologists, Game Management Division 





What Is a Florida Deer? 

Florida deer are the same kind of white-tailed 
deer found throughout North America. Florida deer 
have been identified to four subspecies, or forms. How- 
ever, the differences between the subspecies are diffi- 
cult to recognize, and of little, if any, consequence. As 
deer have been trapped and moved about within the 
state, and because deer have also been brought in 
from out-of-state, differences between the subspecies 
have been somwhat modified. 


How Many Deer Do We Have? 

The total deer population averages between 115,- 
000 and 130,000 animals. Florida’s 60,000 deer hunters 
harvest from 11,000 to 14,00 deer each year during the 
open hunting season. 


How Are Deer Counted? 

In general, five methods of estimating numbers of 
deer are used by the Game Management Division of 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
The methods used to estimate the deer population in 
any area, or throughout the state, are: 

1. Counting of deer tracks under carefully con- 
trolled conditions. Such counting is usually done in 
late summer or fall months, after rains. 

2. Records of deer sighted by game managers and 
wildlife officers during their regular duty tours. 

3. Checks on how much forage is eaten by deer. 

4. Aerial and airboat counts of deer. This is done 
mainly in the open Everglades. 


HOW MOST PEOPLE 
SEE DEER 
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5. Analysis of data on deer killed. Such data are 
collected from wildlife management areas and also on 
a state-wide basis by means of mail questionnaires 
and other survey methods. 


What Do Deer Eat? 

Samples of the stomach contents of 423 deer were 
collected during the hunting season months of Novem- 
ber to January, 1953-58. Analysis of the stomach con- 
tents showed that the following 2 foods constituted 85 
percent of the material examined: 


1. Oak Acorns & Leaves’ 11. Sweet Bay 

2. Palmetto berries 12. Legumes 

3. Mushrooms 13. Wicky 

4. Bamboo Briar 14. Ferns 

5. Deer’s-tongue 15. Sumac 

6. Gallberry 16. Willow 

i ames War 17. Elderberry 

8. Blueberry Leaves 18. Black Haw 

9. Holly 19. Yellow Jessamine 

10. Virginia Willow 20. Blackberry Leaves 
What is Good Deer Range? 


Good deer range has adequate cover for the deer, 
and includes an abundance of palatable deer foods. 
The best deer range consists of an abundance of young 
undergrowth in a forest stand. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Illustrations Redrawn From Cartoons By Oscar Warbach, 
Michigan Conservation Dept. 
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Florida’s major types of vegetation include flat- 
woods, pine-oak uplands, swamps, hammocks, sand 
pine-scrub oak ridges, fresh water marshes and prai- 
ries. The greatest variety of deer food plants is gen- 
erally found where a mixture of these major vegetation 
types occur. Swamps and hammocks contain the larg- 
est variety of woody plants for deer browsing. 

Large trees, with a heavy canopy overhead, and a 
scarcity of ground cover foods and shrubs below, pro- 
vide inferior deer range. 


How Does Range Quality Affect Deer? 

Deer on good range gain weight quicker, weigh 
more, have more young, and have greater vitality than 
deer on a poor range. 

When you have a poor range, with no deer on it, 
and then take deer from a good range and place them 
on the poor range, their young when grown, will weigh 
less than the parents. 


What Limits Size of the Herd? 

1. Poor range. Poor cover and food. 

2. Disease. This may be a severe limiting factor un- 
der certain conditions. 

3d. Range overstocked with cattle. 

4. Illegal hunting. 

2. Size of the area. 

6. Harmful land-use practices. An example of a 
harmful practice is the complete eradication of oaks 
to produce pine, and the complete clearing off of land 
to produce pine. 

7. Indescriminate running of deer by dogs. Partic- 
ularly harmful when does are nearly ready to drop 
their fawn. 


What Benefits the Deer Herd? 

1. Selective pulpwood and timber cutting increases 
shrubbery vegetation and sprouting—providing more 
deer food. 

2. Control burning increases phosphoric acid in soil 
and protein content of plants—for a limited period. 
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3. Proper harvest of the deer herd—to prevent 
over-population. On Florida ranges, it is safe and de- 
sirable to harvest 20 percent of the animals each year, 
provided both sexes and all age groups are taken. Un- 
der the present five-inch antler law, approximately 10 
percent of the animals are legally harvested. 

4. Reduction of illegal kill. Heavy illegal killing 
of deer may prevent a deer herd from increasing to 
the maximum carrying capacity of the range. 

5. Adequate, but simple, hunting regulations. 

6. Fencing off natural food plot areas. Fencing 
small acreages which contain preferred deer foods 
(such as found in bayheads and hammocks) will re- 
duce cattle competition which often becomes severe 
during winter months. 


What About Breeding Seasons? 

In Florida, fawn deer are seen every month of 
the year; however, such sightings may be the excep- 
tion during certain times of the year. 

The following information on breeding seasons and 
fawning periods include only the peak months: 

North Florida—Breeding season is October, Novem- 
ber, December. Fawn drop in May, June and July. 

Central Florida—Breeding season is September, Oc- 
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tober, November. Fawn drop in April, May and June. 

South Florida—Breeding season is August, Sep- 
tember, October. Fawn drop in February, March and 
April. 


What About Doe Deer? 

Doe deer on good range—abundant nutritious, pa- 
latable food—are capable of breeding when they are 
nine months old. However, under Florida conditions 
the doe is generally one and a half years old at first 
breeding, unless she is on very poor range. On very 
poor range, the doe may be two or three years old 
before breeding the first time. 

On excellent range, does produce one fawn the first 
year, and thereafter, generally produce twins and oc- 
casionally even triplets. On poor range does seldom 
produce twins. 

The gestation period (pregnancy) of a doe deer lasts 
from 190 to 200 days. 


What Causes Barren Does? 

Doe deer do not become barren because of old age. 
They become barren due to injury, disease, poor food, 
or are infertile from birth. Doe deer on excellent 
range are known to live over 14 years, and to produce 
fawns every year. 


How Many Does to a Buck? 
Under experimental conditions, it was found that 
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one buck could serve as many as 17 does. All 17 does 
gave birth to normal fawns. It is unlikely, however, 
that a buck in the wilderness could contact that many 
receptive doe deer. The buck-doe ratio in Florida gen- 
erally runs between three and four adult doe for every 
adult buck. 

Is Inbreeding Bad? 

Inbreeding is not a problem in our deer herds. On 
poor range, both the parents and the young will be 
small, but this is the result of poor food and not be- 
cause of inbreeding. 


What is a Wisconsin Deer? 

White-tailed deer from Wisconsin have been im- 
ported into Florida in the past and are now referred 
to as “Wisconsin” deer. A deer from a poor range in 
Wisconsin will not be any larger, and may be smaller, 
than a native Florida deer from a good range. Yearling 
bucks from a poor range may weigh 30 pounds less 
than a yearling buck from a good range. With older 
bucks, the difference in size may be as much as 50 
pounds. 

Does Crossing Increase Size? 

The release of Wisconsin deer in the range of our 
native deer has not increased the size of the Florida 
deer. Through generations Mother Nature has de- 
creed that the size of our native deer is best suited 
for the food and other conditions found in Florida. 


How Can We Increase Size? 

Where an over-population of deer is found you can 
increase the size of the animals by regulaing the num- 
ber of deer to correspond with the food supply. When 
there are more deer than food, the deer are smaller. 
The best way to reduce an overpopulation of deer is 
by shooting the harvestable surplus. 


Do Food Plots Solve Anything? 

When an area is over-populated with deer, artificial 
food plots do not solve the problem. It would take a 
tremendous number of food plots and considerable ex- 
pense to provide enough food of adequate nutritional 
value to be of any help to the over-populated deer. 
After the food plots were put in, the deer herd would 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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continue to expand beyond the ability of the area to 
support healthy deer. Food plots, without controlling 
the number of deer, will in all probability only add to 
the problems of the area. 


Should New Deer be Added? 

New deer should not be added to a range that al- 
ready has a breeding stock of deer. On a given area, 
there has to be a reason why the deer already pres- 
ent are not naturally increasing in numbers. The area 
may already have as many deer as it can support. 
Illegal hunting, or disease, or both, may be keeping 
the deer herd down. Just bringing in more deer won't 
solve these problems. Where good deer habitat is 
present, but there are no deer or very few animals 
present, re-stocking is justified. 


How Much Food Do Deer Eat? 

On superior food, deer do well on two pounds of 
air-dry food per day per hundred pounds of deer body- 
weight. On most Florida deer range, the deer prob- 
ably need to eat between five and eight pounds of food 
per day. 

Do Deer Eat Hay? 

Very little. Even when deer are starving to death, 
they merely bed down in the hay. However, deer in 
captivity can learn to eat some types of hay. 
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Do Deer Eat Grass? 

Grass is not an important deer food. They do eat 
grass, but it is less than one percent of a deer’s winter 
diet. Deer are browsing animals, not grazing animals. 
They prefer shrubs and bushes instead of grass species. 


When Do Bucks Shed Antlers? 

Buck deer shed their antlers after the breeding sea- 
son has passed. Generally, Florida buck deer begin 
shedding their antlers as follows: 

North Florida—Begin shedding in January. 

Central Florida—Begin shedding in December. 

South Florida—Begin shedding in November. 

Florida white-tailed buck deer shed their antlers 
every year. On rare occasions, a buck may injure him- 
self, and, if he is in velvet, he may never lose his 
antlers. Or, if he has no antlers when he injures him- 
self, he may never develop any antlers. 


What Happens to Shed Antlers? 

Antlers shed by a buck deer are often eaten by 
rodents. Antlers also decay fairly rapidly under cer- 
tain conditions. 

Do Points Age a Buck? 

Number of antler points on a buck is no indication 
of age. An 18-month old buck on good range may have 
ten points, while the same-aged buck on poor range 
may not have any antlers. Age for age, the best antlers 
are grown by the best-fed bucks. On very poor range, 
it is possible to have 50 percent of the 18-month-old 
bucks with antlers less than five inches long. (A six- 
year-old buck killed on the Citrus Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area—1959 archery hunt—had only 2%-inch 
antler spikes. ) 

How Are Deer Aged? 

By the development of their teeth. Also by the 

wear of the teeth. 


Do Deer Move Far? 

No. Studies made by trapping and re-trapping 
marked deer show that the average daily range (under 
normal conditions) is about one-half mile, and the 
annual range is about two miles. 


Can You Tell Bucks by Tracks? 
Identifying bucks from does by their tracks is a 
50-50 chance. If this was a reliable method, even 80 
percent of the time, we could use it as a method of 
determining sex ratios. We can’t do so. 


Is the Deer Herd Increasing? 

Yes, statewide. Some local areas have undoubtedly 
reached their maximum potential. But census methods 
and analysis of kill data indicates an upward trend 
in deer population over most areas of Florida. 


What is the Economic Importance? 

Florida deer number from 115,000 to 130,000. Our 
sixty thousand deer hunters spend a total of 342,000 
days hunting deer, and they harvest from 11,000 to 
14,000 during the annual hunting season. The hunt- 
ers spend over $2,500,000 hunting deer each year. The 
meat from a harvest of 14,000 deer would have an esti- 
mated total weight of 1,500,000 pounds, and a value at 
$1.75 per pound, or $2,625,000. On the average, each 
hunter spends almost six days per year hunting deer. 

Our Florida deer are very valuable game animals, 
both financially and aesthetically. @ 
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Savannah Sparrow, 
Passerculus sandwichensis 

The Savannah Sparrow is a mem- 
ber of a large and widely distributed 
group of birds the members of 
which, for the most part, are similar 
in general appearance. This fact is 
somewhat disturbing to the begin- 
ning bird watcher who frequently 
has difficulty in distinguishing the 
various markings that serve to sepa- 
rate the species. 

In average length the Savannah 
Sparrow measures five and three- 
quarters inches. The legs are of a 
pale flesh color. This, coupled with 
the yellowish line over the eye and 
the relatively short, slightly forked 
tail, are among the best field char- 
acteristics. The upper plumage is 
brown with blackish streakings. The 
light underparts are streaked with 
grayish brown. 

In the east the species is known 
as a nester from the northern por- 
tions of the provinces of Manitoba 
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and Quebec down to New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. 

Beginning in late September the 
first migrants start arriving in Flor- 
ida. During the colder months the 
birds are to be found in all parts 
of the state. The spring season is 
usually well underway before the 
last of the species have departed for 
the northerly nesting sections. 

In addition to the sea beaches, 
brushy pastures and grassy fields 
are the natural haunts of this spe- 
cies. Here it finds the seeds of weeds 
and grasses that make up a major 
portion of its food. A variety of in- 
sects add animal matter to the diet. 


Grasshopper Sparrow, 
Ammodramus savannarum. 

The voice of the male Grasshopper 
Sparrow is a high pitched buzz that, 
by a casual observer, could easily be 
passed off as being of insect origin. 
The call, along with the buzzy wren- 
type flight and the bird’s preferance 


for hayfields and weedy pastures, is 
an aid in identifying the species. 

In most parts of its range the plum- 
age of the underparts is pale buffy 
on the breast and flanks and without 
streaking. A distinctive race, the 
Florida Grasshopper Sparrow, is» 
separated from the eastern form by 
a somewhat larger bill and the 
blackish upperparts which charac- 
terize the breeding plumage. 

The Kissimmee Prairie appears to 
be the center of population of the 
species in this state although it has 
been recorded in various other scat- 
tered localities. Here it is rather 
difficult to observe for it does not 
flush readily. When it does take 
wing it is likely to drop quickly to 
the ground again when it immedi- 
ately runs some distance. The grass 
and palmetto prairies is the habitat 
of the Florida race. 

A ground nest composed of grasses 
holds the 3 to 5 eggs which are 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
white with specklings of reddish 
brown. 

As its name indicates, it is an in- 
sect eating sparrow with grasshop- 
pers, beetles, and weevils making up 
a large portion of the diet. 


Sharp-tailed Sparrow, 
Ammospiza caudacuta. 

The pointed tail and the relatively 
slender bill are two of the character- 
istics by which this species is recog- 
nized. The plumage of the head is 
brownish with a dark gray center 
line. Areas of reddish tan border 
the grayish cheek region. The white 
underparts are streaked on the 
breast and sides with dark markings. 

The Sharp-tailed Sparrow is a 
bird of the tidal areas. It is found 
on both the Atlantic and Gulf 
marshes of the state although it is 
much less common on the Gulf side, 
except locally, than on the Atlantic. 
The breeding range lies outside of 
Florida, extending from Virginia 
into Massachusetts. From late Octo- 
ber until Spring is the time for seek- 
ing out this species in the state. 
Seeds, insects, and small aquatic 
animals of various sorts comprise 


the diet of the bird. 


Vesper Sparrow, 
Pooecetes gramineus 

A dark tail with conspicuous white 
edging is the trademark of the Ves- 
per Sparrow. A _ reddish brown 
shoulder patch is also a more or less 
conspicuous characteristic of the 
plumage. The brownish upperparts 


FISHING 


(Continued from Page 9) 


purpose of drafting an outline or 
resolution for presenting to state 
and national authorities. This is a 
need that cries for attention now. 
In just a few years, it may be too 
late. 


If a given area of a lake or stream 
is particularly suited for fishing, 
why not reserve it for that activity? 
If a portion of a water area is shel- 
tered from the wind or otherwise 
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are streaked with darker markings. 
The underparts are light with 
streakings on sides and breast. 

During the winter months this 
sparrow is quite common in the 
northern part of the state. It has 
been recorded from various locales 
throughout the peninsula but ap- 
pears to be uncommon below the 
central section. 

Wherever it occurs the Vesper 
Sparrow shows a definite preference 
for the higher drier ground of the 
uplands. It is frequently found about 
pastures and hay fields. Hedge rows 
and roadside thickets are also good 
places to look for it. 

The bird does most of its feeding 
on the ground where weed seeds 
and insects of various sorts receive 
most of its attention. 


Seaside Sparrow, 
Ammospiza maritima. 

The Seaside Sparrow is repre- 
sented in Florida by no less than six 
races. Each race is clearly enough 
differentiated from the others so 
that the specialist has relatively lit- 
tle difficulty in separating them. For 
most non-professional observers it is 
sufficient that a dark race and a 
typical light plumaged race be 
recognized. 

The Northern Seaside Sparrow, 
scientifically identified as Ammos- 
piza maritima maritima, is repre- 
sentative of the lighter forms. The 
feathering of the upper parts of this 
bird is typically gray with a dull 
yellowish green cast and brownish 
and grayish markings. Below the 


ideal for water skiing, why not des- 
ignate it for that purpose? There 
must be water areas best suited to 
each of the water using groups, 
where pursuing their sport would 
not infringe on the rights of others. 

As it is now, each group overlaps 
all the others and, ofttimes with sel- 
fish insistence, demands its “rights” 
to do so. I think we all face a less- 
ening of our outdoor opportunities 
in the future. This is as inevitable 
as death and taxes. We can make 
this narrowing of our horizons less 
painful by sensible management of 





plumage is light gray with streak- 
ings of darker gray and dull yel- 
lowish. 

The Dusky Seaside Sparrow, A. 
nigrescens, is about the same size 
as the northern race, that is averag- 
ing around 6 inches in total length. 
The upper plumage is dark brown 
or blackish with edgings of light 
gray. The white underparts are 
heavily marked with black. The 
lores are bright yellow. The yellow 
feather edging at the bend of the 
wing is conspicuous as a yellow line 
when the wings are folded. 

As the name of this group indi- 
cates, the Seaside Sparrows are 
birds of the salt water fringes along 
both coasts of the state. They are 
encountered about the salt marshes 
from the vicinity of Tampa Bay 
northward on the Gulf and from the 
Georgia line to Merritt Island on the 
Atlantic. One race, widely separated 
from the others, is found in the 
vicinity of Cape Sable at the south- 
western tip of the peninsula. 

The nests are typically constructed 
of dried stems of marsh grasses, 
with coarser stems outside and a 
lining of finer grasses within. The 
nest may be located on the ground 
or attached to the stems of marsh 
vegetation above the reach of high 
tide. The usual clutch consists of 
five eggs, white with heavy spotting 
of reddish brown. 

Animal matter of various sorts, 
especially small marine animals, 
make up a major portion of the 
diet. Some vegetable material, 
mainly seeds, is eaten. @ 


what we have, aimed at the best of 
its potential for all. To me, this in- 
dicates regulations and restrictions 
based on demand, resource capabil- 
ity, and sound ecological and socio- 
logical research and planning. 

In these days, the ideal resource 
use as envisioned by the particular 
user is seldom possible. In the days 
ahead, it will be less so. Use will be 
a compromise to accommodate the 
many, but multiple use, unfettered 
by considered regulations, can bring 
only increasing antagonism, to the 
detriment of all. @ 
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MONICKER FOR PUPS 


OOD OLD DOG NAMES like Rover, 
Fido, Rags, Bowser and Towser 
have practically disappeared, and in 
their place we have Skippy, Lucky, 
Butch, Queenie, Lady, Lassie, Trixie 
and Dutchess as most popular. 

A study of records reveal that 
about 25 per cent of dog names re- 
flected the dog’s color or markings, 
such as Brownie, Blackie, Ginger. 
There are plenty of plain Juliuses, 
Hermans, Annies and Lindas. There 
are a lot of Princess, Countesses and 
Kings and other “noble” names, with 
Rex, the Latin equivalent of King, 
very much in vogue for Boxers and 
German Shepherds. Currently fash- 
ionable for Boxers, Dachshunds and 
Doberman Pinschers are German 
names, “Fritz of the Ritz,” and the 
like. As might be expected, Poodles 
have the fanciest names—‘‘Pierre de 
Martinque” as an example. 


Actually, a dog’s name is as im- 
portant to him as a man’s is to a 
man; it becomes a part of its own- 
er’s personality in the bearer’s own 
mind. And a dog’s name can be 
equally important to the dog’s own- 
er, because the name, properly used, 
is the easiest and usually most ef- 
fective way of keeping a dog under 
control at all times it is in sound of 
its master’s or mistress’ voice. 


A puppy can be hardly too young 
to be taught its name so its sense of 
identification is immediate and ab- 
solute and the puppy will respond 
instantly on hearing it. Many ex- 
perienced dog breeders teach each 
puppy its name before it has been 
weaned. 


The easiest way to do that is to 
associate the name in the puppy’s 
mind with its favorite food. A spoon- 
ful of milk in a saucer, or a bit of 
dog food is a proper supplement to 
the mother’s milk as soon as the 
puppy shows signs of beginning to 
teeth, and if the puppy is called by 
name when it is picked from the nest 
and again and again while it is 
placed before the food, and then 
praised by name after it has eaten, 
he will soon learn to come when he 
is called. 
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dog chatter 


By GEORGE CROWLEY 


Because the sense of identification 
does become absolute, it is never a 
good thing to attempt to change a 
dog’s name after he has learned one 
is his. Sometimes it is impossible. 
In any case it is confusing to the 
dog, and the practical usefulness of 
the name is damaged if not de- 
stroyed. 

Choice of a name deserves consid- 
erable thought. It should be short— 
no more than one or two syllables is 
best—and one that the dog’s owner 
can pronounce distinctly, and both 
in a tone of warm affection or sharp- 
ly as occasion demands. 

Pronounced sharply it can jerk a 
dog out of danger or make him stop 
instantly doing something he should 
not do. Another tone of voice makes 
its use a reward he prizes above all 
other things. 


European Dog Favorites 

Interesting data on the dog popula- 
tions, dog registrations and most 
popular breeds in several represen- 
tive European countries has been 
compiled by the Gaines Dog Re- 
search Center, New York City. 

Holland: estimated dog popula- 
tion, about 700,000; dogs registered 
annually, about 7,000; most popular 


breeds, Boxer, English Cocker, 





“. .. And what makes you think my new dog 
is gun-shy?” 





Poodle, Alsatian, (German Shep- 
herd), Miniature Pinscher, Fox Ter- 
rier, Pekingese and Airedale. 

Sweden: dog population, about 
300,000; dogs registered (1956) , 136,- 
831; most popular breeds, Kortharig 
Tax (Smooth-haired Dachshund), 
Drever (a hound similar to the Har- 
rier), Hamiltonstovare (a Swedish 
hare hound), German Shepherd, 
English Cocker, Miniature Poodle, 
Stravharig Tax (Wire-haired Dachs- 
hund), Boxer and Pekingese. 

Switzerland: dog population, 
about 100,000; dogs registered an- 
nually, about 7,000; leading breeds, 
German Sheepdog, Collie, Airedale, 
Terriers, Boxer, Poodle and Dachs- 
hund. 

Belgium: dog population, about 
25,000; dogs registered annually, 
about 3,500; leading breeds, Cocker 
Spaniel, German Shepherd, Basset, 
Schnauzer, and Boxer. 

Denmark: dog population, be- 
tween 100,000 and 150,000; dogs 
registered annually, about 7,000; 
leading breeds, German Shepherd, 
German Short-haired and Wire- 
haired Pointer, Cocker Spaniel, 
Poodle and Dachshund. 

Norway: dog population, about 
125,000; dogs registered annually, 
about 5,000; leading breeds, English 
Setter, Norwegian Elkhound, Dun- 
ker (Norwegian hare hound), Ger- 
man Shepherd, Collie, Hamilton- 
stovare, Schweizerstovare (Swiss 
hare hound), Wire-haired Fox Ter- 
rier and Pointer. 

Austria: dog population, about 
250,000; dogs registered annually, 
between 3,000 and 4,000; leading 
breeds, Dachshund, Spaniel, Ger- 
man Shorthaired Pointer, Poodle, 
Boxer, German Shepherd, Fox Ter- 
rier, Schnauzer, Gebirg-Schweiss- 
hunde (Swiss mountain dog), and 


collie. @ 
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LL OF US ARE having a wonderful 
time at camp. To you parents 
who are still interested in camp for 
your boys why not enroll them in 
one of the remaining two weeks left 
on our schedule. There is still time 
to register for August 7-13. Some 
openings are available for the week 
for older boys, ages 13-16. I am sure 
they will enjoy themselves and learn 
something of nature and conserva- 
tion. 

The other week is August 14-20; 
a week set aside for the younger 
boys in the age bracket of 8-12 years 
old. A few openings are available for 
this week too. 

So come on fellas’ and join our 
fun and camp life — learn while 
doing. 

Word has been received in our 
office that the Conservation Educa- 
tion Association will have its 1960 
conference on the campus of the 
State University College of Educa- 
tion, Oneonata, New York. 


Theme of the conference — 
“Conservation Education for Youth 
Groups.” 


I have been extended an invita- 
tion to this conference by the 
Conservation Education Association, 
President, C. W. Mattison, to present 
a paper on Florida’s Multiple Youth 
Program in Conservation Education. 

Dates for the conference are Au- 
gust 14-18, 1960. 

While on the subject of presenting 
papers, I am happy to report that a 
similar paper was presented to the 
American Association for Conserva- 
tion Information at their recent an- 
nual meeting held at Miami Beach 
at the Deauville Hotel. 


The Southern States Work Con- 
ference on Resource-Use Education 
was held at the Daytona Plaza for 
five days. Both Charles Waterman 
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By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


and myself attended this most inter- 
esting work conference. In a three 
year program the committee will 
develop a text book and outline for 
teachers in resource-use education. 
Nineteen sixty-one will be their last 
year and the previous two years of 
out-line and definition will be in- 
cluded in the final writing and 
editing. 


On my desk I have two copies of 
“Youth News.” One is a special bul- 
letin on deer in West Virginia; the 
other is devoted to “Meet Your 
Smaller Animals.” The bulletin has 
been introduced by Gordon L. Pal- 
mer, Youth Education Advisor and 
Editor. Most Game and Fish Com- 
missions are troubled with heavy 
printing pressures and the cost of 
this small bulletin with off-set proc- 
ess is highly economical. It’s being 
serviced into schools. We congratu- 





“T told him to keep his big mouth shut!” 








late the West Virginia state for its 
interest in serving our youth. 


Here is an item you may appre- 
ciate. It is the National Council of 
Junior Outdoorsmen. 

The NATIONAL CounciL Or JUNIOR 
OuTDOORSMEN has’ been recom- 
mended by others as well as me for 
consideration as a topic for the 1960 
convention program. Myron Shoe- 
maker of Laceyville, Pa., founded 
this organization and is its executive 
director. 

The man loves kids, has lived and 
taught conservation and is moti- 
vated by a desire to make all living 
and growing things outdoors more 
meaningful to youngsters while they 
enjoy more hours in the open. The 
National Council went national this 
year, after a thorough testing in 
Pennsylvania. Leading conserva- 
tionists, educators, OWAA members 
and other persons — over one hun- 
dred of them at this time — quali- 
fied to judge have lauded the Coun- 
cil’s purpose and potentialities. 

The National Council is not com- 
petitive. It is directed specifically 
to youngsters who do not belong to 
the Boy Scouts or other youth or- 
ganizations. Through it fishing, hik- 
ing, camping, hunting — and all 
other outdoor activities associated 
with forest, field and stream — re- 
source facts are learned. Neither is 
this club a promotion. It is a non- 
profit organization. Boys and girls 
who belong to other organizations 
are not, however, barred from be- 
coming members. 


We wish the National Council 
congratulations and success in their 
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venture. It reminds me a little of 
our own organization here in Flor- 
ida. 

The Youth Conservation League 
of Clubs in Florida was organized in 
1952. Members comprising these 
clubs are called the Youth Conser- 
vation Corps. 


Interesting things item: If you are 
interested in nature and its many 
species read the Natural History 
Magazine for June-July, 1960. The 
article is titled ‘““The Water Walker.” 
It’s about several species of North 
American and European’ water 
shrews. Good reading! 


Latest Club News: A new club 
over at Thonotosassa has been or- 
ganized by our good friend, Ralph 
Tompkins. Mrs. Ruth Straight is the 
advisor for the club. 

Recently elected officers of the 
Thonotosassa Youth Conservation 
Club are; Jimmy Kolcana, Presi- 
dent; William McElveen, Vice-presi- 
dent; Diane Loy Overstreet, Secre- 
tary-treasurer; Tommy Redwine, 
Sergeant at arms. 

This new club will be sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 


Did you nojice our new camp bro- 
chure this year? We’ve had so many 
people compliment us on the folder. 
Appreciation should be extended to 
Bob Dahne, Chief of Information 
and Education, and to Jim Floyd, 
Assistant Chief. Both men are in 
Tallahassee and took time to create 
this Camp Brochure. An_ insert 
sheet printed on both sides was 
created by camp director, Bernard 
Dykes. It is just what parents have 
been asking for, and lists General 
Information, transportation time ta- 
bles for bus and train, telephone 
policy, medical examination, what 
to bring to camp and other pertinent 
information. @ 





NEXT MONTH 


The Fox Hunters 
Hottest Bass Lure Going 
Facts About Dove 
Hunting Season Information 
and 
Other Articles On Hunting 
And Fishing In Florida 
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New officers of the American Association for Conservation Information elected at Miami 
Beach recently are, from left, seated; lst Vice President Robert Calkins, California Dept. of 
Game and Fish; President, C. D. Tolman, Colorado Game and Fish Dept.; 2nd Vice President, 


A. W. Jorgensen, Wisconsin Conservation Dept.; Secretary-Treasurer, James Keefe, 


Missouri 


Conservation Commission. 
The Directors, from left, standing; Chuck Griffith, South Dakota Game Dept.; Robert A. Dahne, 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Comm.; Wilbur Stites, Wisconsin Conservation Dept.; 
Will Johns, Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


FLORIDA CLUB NEWS 
(Continued from Page 7) 


end. It augurs well for the future of 
the conservation movement in Flor- 
ida.” 

The Florida Audubon Society, in- 
spired by Charles L. Broley, well- 
known as the ‘eagle man,” has been 
engaged in eagle surveys since 1958. 
At the 1958 annual meeting he 
spoke on the needs of the bald eagle 





in Florida. At the 1960 annual meet- 
ing the Florida Society appointed 
Mrs. Virginia Williamson (now Mrs. 
Wilbur S. Forrest) of Stuart, chair- 
man of its eagle project. The na- 
tional society has been similarly 
engaged through its staff member, 
Richard Cunningham of Miami. 


Wading bird studies were institut- 
ed by the Florida Society in 1957. 
Extensive studies were carried out 
in the spring and summer of that 
year and in the fall Governor LeRoy 
Collins requested the society to ap- 
point a wildlife committee to carry 
on the work and to make recom- 
mendations to him. The results to 
date have included extensive sur- 
veys of the wading bird nesting and 
roosting rookeries and _ feeding 
grounds, the acquisition of more 
than 20 sanctuaries, primarily for 
herons, egrets and ibises, and the 
establishment of a 3-year research 
program at the University of Flor- 
ida. The national organization has 
been conducting wading bird re- 
search for many years in Florida, 
chiefly under the direction of Rob- 
ert P. Allen of Tavernier. @ 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 


(Continued from Page 11) 


742 Woodmaster Autoloader, can be 
had in choice of .280 Remington, .30- 
06 Springfield and .308 Winchester 
calibers. Both have 18% inch length 
barrels, compared to the 22 inch 
length barrel on the full-size Model 
760 and 740 rifles. 


Either of the new carbines will be 
ideal for deer hunting in Florida’s 
thick brush country. 


New calibers are also available 
this year in Remington’s Models 725 
and 722A bolt-action big-game rifles. 
Notable is the addition of calibers 
.243 and .280 to both versions. 


Throughout the nation, pistol 
shooters are fascinated by the new 
electric, battery-pack pistol recent- 
ly announced by the High Standard 
Manufacturing Company. Essential- 
ly a weapon that will enable U. S. 
shooters to compete in the Olympic 
free style pistol events on more 
equal terms than formerly, the new 


THEY LOOK ALIVE 
(Continued from Page 21) 


keeping and correspondence. Every 
job order requires from three to five 
separate mailings before the trans- 
action is history. A few customers— 
some of whom can well afford work 
at any price—will annoyingly 
change their minds several times be- 
fore a job is finished, and write in 
requesting successively cheaper 
styles of mountings. ... 


An enthusiastic fisherman, Self 
both catches and mounts personal 
trophies. A 13 pound, 9 ounce, 
largemouth black bass, taken from 
the waters of Orange Lake, is one 
such mounting. 


At least once or twice a year, es- 
pecially when sailfish are reportedly 
taking baits, Self goes to Panama 
City and charters a boat for an off- 
shore cruise. What makes the trips 
practically perfect for him is that he 
can strikingly process and mount his 
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feather-touch trigger release, 





Finished .378 Weatherby Mark V rifle made espe- 
cially for the King of Nepal, as a gift from President 


pistol — soon to be followed by an 
electric rifle—can be adjusted to 
yet 
cannot be accidentally discharged. 
(Control is governed largely by a 
simple electro-magnet, activated by 
batteries housed in the _ pistol’s 
handle.) 


But when it does let go, the bullet 
gets out of the barrel fast, before 
the shooter has time to possibly 
waver off his target! .... The new 
gun may well enable the American 
Olympic pistol team to out-shoot 
the heretofore trophy-winning Rus- 
sians. 


Outside the field of competitive 
shooting, the electric pistol has limit- 
ed application at present; few shoot- 


best fish without the time loss factor 
that can affect trophy quality, and 
at modest personal cost. 

But one thing sure! Whether he 
does taxidermy work for himself or 
for us, he makes ’em look alive. @ 
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“The farther away the better. 
Pete’s snoring!” 
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Eisenhower. 


ers of tin cans will want to pay the 
handgun’s price. However, the basic 
idea is good, and it is reasonable to 
assume we can shortly expect sport- 
ing arms to incorporate a modifica- 
tion of the free pistol’s electronic 
working principle. 

Sure to be popular with all pistol 
shooters is an entirely new .22 rim- 
fire pistol cartridge being marketed 
by the Western Cartridge Company. 
Called the Western Super Match 
Mark IV, it incorporates a 40-grain 
bullet, especially lubricated to in- 
sure reliable functioning in auto- 
loading .22 caliber handguns. The 
new cartridge is clean to handle and 
has a stylish nickel plated case. 
Look for it where Western ammuni- 
tion is retailed. @ 


CAMPING TRICKS 
(Continued from Page 25) 


3% cubic foot storage space for 
bread, other foodstuffs; a 20 x 34 
inch aluminum work shelf on 
which to prepare and from which 
to serve meals. Located  con- 
veniently behind the work space 
(which also offers cutlery storage, 
dishpan compartments) there is a 
shelf onto which fits a 2-burner 
Coleman gasoline stove. There is a 
5-gallon water tank with faucet that 
is a real aid for cooking, and later, 
for washing the dishes. It swings 
aside when not in use and can be 
lifted off for filling. 

You'll like camping —if you go 
about it properly. It’s cheaper than 
living at home. Surely more fun. 
Don’t forget the matches; the white 
gas for the stove and lanterns. Take 
along your camp axe and a small 
shovel. And don’t -forget to make 
certain the campfire is out before 
you leave. @ 
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MESS OF BREAM 
(Continued from Page 15) 


A good bream bug, of course, has 
a small hook and the tail feathers 
or bucktail shouldn’t be too long. 
Otherwise, the rascals will grab it 
by the tail and avoid the barb. I 
think the rubber legs such as Chuck 
Schilling recommends for his “Leg- 
gy Bugs” are especially good for 
bream and the legs should be left 
fairly long. 


Another surface lure that I espe- 
cially like for Florida bream is the 
sponge rubber spider with rubber 
legs. It won’t float high and pretty 
like the cork or plastic bug. Instead, 
it settles down into the surface film 
the way a bushed spider or bug is 
likely to. Gentle manipulation 
causes the rubber legs to wave, 
quiver and attract bream. The soft 
hair bugs, sometimes called “pow- 
derpufts” are good too. 


Regular fresh water dry or wet 
flies in small sizes (around No. 10) 
will catch a lot of bream and if they 
run small you'll probably get even 
more action than with bugs or spi- 
ders. However, the big, plate-sized 
ones seem to go for the bugs. 


Without getting too technical 
about a subject I don’t understand, 
I might mention a theory about 
popping bugs. It is true that a tiny 
bug that makes a plop you can hear 
for 50 yards is a little out of char- 
acter. A real honest-to-gosh bug of 
that size could produce nothing 
noisier than a little fluttering. 


Well, the theory is that fish react 
to a whole list of stimuli, including 
sight, smell, motion and_ sound. 
When a bream takes a bug from the 
surface, he makes a pop much like 
that produced by our popping bug. 
So the idea is that the bream we’re 
after sees the bug moving and at 
the same time hears a sound like 
that of a feeding friend and he says 
to himself, “Better get in on this 
before the bugs are all gone,” and 
he grabs. Well, anyway, it’s some- 
thing to think about some day when 
fishing is a little slow, I, personally, 
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Tiny bass like this one get plenty mad at 
bream bugs, but big bass usually want big 
bugs. 


feel a bream says to himself, “That 
thing looks like nothing I ever saw 
but it can’t come sloshing around 
here without I take a cut at it,” and 
here he comes. 

Not many Florida fishermen are 
going to buy a special flyrod for 
bream fishing. They’ll use the same 
one they keep for bass in most cases 
and that works all right. However, 
if you want the ideal bream flyrod, 
I'd say get you a little glass job 
about 7% feet long. About a C level 
line will work and you won’t need 
to make long casts. The reel can be 
any kind you like. Here, an auto- 
matic is fine because if a bream 
strips a lot of line off your reel he 
isn’t one. He is large for his size 
but he won’t break your wrist. 

You'll catch a lot of bass on bream 
bugs but they won’t run very large. 
I’ve always preached big bugs for 
big bass. 

If your flyrod is reasonably husky, 
you may clean house with minia- 
ture spoons and other little metal 
attractors. They are almost impos- 
sible to cast very far, having a tend- 
ency to hit you in the back of the 
neck at jet speed if there’s a little 
wind, but they work better if you 
confine your efforts to beginners’ 
distances. 

I’m thinking of two examples of 
that kind of bream buster, both of 
which are deadly. One is the Cather 


spoon in very small sizes. It’s sim- 
ply a chrome or brass wobbling 
spoon with a little sprig of bucktail 
sprouting out from the hook. Joe 
Cather makes it of such thin stuff 
that it works on a flyrod. Its the 
same model used for shad trolling 
and school bass fishing. Fished deep, 
it’s also a favorite for specks. 

South Bend’s Trix-Oreno in fly- 
rod size is another bream getter and 
you can even use their runt model 
of the Super Duper on a flyrod but 
Super Dupers work better with spin 
gear. Fly Rod Tin Liz is another 
little shiny item that works. Very 
small pork rind strips are good at 
times as are rubber imitations. 

There are a lot of theories about 
finding bream and “bream beds.” 
Anyone who is not a complete ten- 
derfoot is supposed to smell bream 
beds. Please don’t let this get any 
further but I have sniffed a lot of 
rivers and quite a few lakes and 
have never smelled bream “on the 
beds.” Of course, it may be my 
olfactory nerve is a bit dull; it may 
be I don’t know what a few thou- 
sand bedding bream smell like; it 
may be that my fishing clothes don’t 
smell too good and maybe I couldn’t 
quite get through to the bream. 
Anyway, if you want someone to 
sniff out a mess of bream for you, 
I can lead you to people who can. 
I am not making fun of this bream 
smelling business, I know they do 
it. They do. Not me. 

When not “on the beds” bream 
choose pretty much the same hang- 
outs as bass. They’re seldom found 
far from shade during hot days but 
they can live in mighty warm water. 
Old stumps, piling, brush piles and 
undercut banks are good bets. Many 
bream are caught in hyacinth- 
choked waters by people who simply 
fish with bait through small holes in 
the ‘‘jams.” Bonnet areas are often 
excellent. 

In any event, bream usually strike 
best during the late evening and 
early morning—even in cool weath- 
er. Not many find out about the 
early morning fishing because the 
angler who gets on the water at 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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dawn is usually after bigger game. 

When bream are working the sur- 
face, they can be located by their 
staccato “popping” as they take in- 
sects or tiny minnows from “on top.” 
I’ve often drifted along with an ear 
cocked for “popping” and then man- 
aged to get some good fishing when 


I found a concentration that way. 
Legal limits on bream are usu- 
ally set high enough to suit almost 
anyone but, often as not, the matter 
of harvesting the crop becomes a 
problem. It takes only a year or 
two for the fish to get too thick in 
some areas, resulting in stunted lit- 
tle fellows who are so thick they 
may crowd out the bass and aren’t 





worth fishing for themselves. Fish 
management people may have to 
poison or seine them out and start 
over. 

“Brim balance” is one of the hard 
ones for Mother Nature to maintain 
—bhbut at any rate it will take a lot 
more fishermen fishing with both 
hands to cause any danger of a 
searcity. ©@ 





FLORIDA’S WORM HUNTERS 
(Continued from Page 28) 


can appreciate how difficult the task 
would be if all the mangroves had 
to be searched. 

Self-styled “sportsmen” have re- 
peatedly burned the crude bridges 
along the wilderness roads to make 
the creeks available for their fishing; 
hurricane blowdowns have often 
blocked the roads; insects of all 
kinds make the work a constant 
misery—but, in spite of all difficul- 
ties, the battle goes on. And, remark- 
ably, even after a generation of 
work on the project there has been 
no publicity, no published report— 
not a pamphlet nor statistical table 
in all the catalogue of the U. S. 


In his search for the little pink 
worm, the worm hunter often 
encounters the alligator — 
large and small—and wild. 
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Printing Office. The fight is as com- 
pletely unsung as though it did not 
exist, although every winter that 
little group of dedicated men con- 
tinues the lonely battle, fighting the 
heat, the dense thickets, the swarm- 
ing clouds of mosquitoes, snakes, 
giant cacti and poisonous plants— 
all along those roads that lead to 
nowhere. 

The search for pink boll worms 
appears to be with us forever—or 
at least for so long as cotton remains 
an important crop in the Southland. 
And those strange roads, brought 
into being by the worm hunters, will 
still wind their ways through the 
jungles, opening up a remote land 
not only for the wild cotton eradica- 
tors but for the nature-lover as well. 


There one may still find wildcats, 
‘coons, otters, deer—even an oc- 
casional panther—as well as flora 
unique and unsurpassed in this 
country. 

Much of the area involved is with- 
in the boundaries of the Everglades 
National Park, where hunting is not 
permitted; nor are automobiles al- 
lowed on those roads, for they are 
only narrow one-way tracks, often 
treacherous after a rain. But: The 
Wilderness is there, available, for 
any man with eyes to see, a camera 
to record what he finds, and that in- 
dispensable spirit of adventure and 
yearning for far places. Available, 
that is, for any man who in this 
mechanized age has not forgotten 


how to walk. @ 
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By CHUCK SCHILLING 


Address questions on fishing and boating to Question Box, FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Question: I would like to do some 
cruising on the St. Johns River in a 25- 
foot boat. Is there a southern outlet to the 
ocean? Are there cruising maps available, 
and where can I get them? J. R. Hanson, 
Winter Garden, Fla. 


Answer: The St. Johns River starts in 
Lake Helen Blazes west of Melbourne and 
runs to Jacksonville. Most of the river from 
Helen Blazes to approximately Sanford is 
at times blocked with floating rafts of water 
hyacinths, sometimes miles in length. From 
Sanford to Jacksonville, you should experi- 
ence no trouble. 

Your best bet for river maps would be 
the Florida Development Commission, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida, or the Office of District 
Engineers, Box 4970, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Question: Where can I get a book of the 
Solunar Tables that you mention in “How 
to Fish Like an Expert’? I can’t find one 
locally. What spot would you recommend 
for bass fishing in July or August? G. Calder, 
Clifton, Va. 


Answer: Send 75¢ to John Alden Knight, 
Box 208, Williamsport, Pa., for the 1960 
book of Solunar Tables. 

Florida has so many wonderful bass 
fishing spots, it’s really a shame to slight 
any by naming one. To answer your ques- 
tion, however, I would suggest the Bass 
Capital Resort at Crescent City, Florida, 
during those months. 


Question: I’ve been planning a Florida 
fishing vacation that includes roaming the 
Everglades in an air boat. Will you please 
put me in touch with some guides, ete. 
V. Demoruelle, Jackson, Miss. 

Answer: I’m not brave enough to have 
any personal knowledge of air boats, but 
you can write to Pete McLane, Secretary, 
Florida Air Boat Assn., 2275 N. W. 30th 
Street, Miami, Florida. I’m_ sure _ this 
organization will be happy to help you. 


Question: I’ve recently bought a Fiber- 
glass fishing boat that has two drain holes 
in the transom. So far, ’ve not been able 
to find any plugs that gave a good fit. They 
all seem to be too small. I’m now using 
corks but would prefer something a_ bit 
more substantial Do you have any sug- 
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gestions? S. Smith, Warrington, Fla. 


Answer: Id try the patented, rubber 
stoppers manufactured for Thermos bottles. 
These can be purchased in any drug or 
hardware store for two bits. I've been using 
these as drain hole plugs for years. They 
are made of stainless steel and rubber, are 
positive in action, and have enough ad- 
justment to fit almost any size hole. 


Question: I’ve forgotten now, but I 
think there used to be something to put 
on canoes to make them sail better. Can 
you tell me what it was and how it worked. 
R. Stover, Arcadia, Fla. 


Answer: You are thinking of leeboards. 
These clamped to a bar placed across the 
canoe’s gunwales amidships. They rode 
one to each side and were shaped like 
rudders. Like the centerboard on a sail- 
boat, their purpose was to give the canoe 
stability, cut down sideslip, and allow 
closer pointing into the wind. Leeboards 
were usually used with a rudder that was 
steered by lines. I once had a_ 17-foot 
Racine Canoe complete with leeboards, 
rudder, and lateen sail. This was my pride 
and. joy. You bring back fond memories. 


Question: Last summer was my _ first 
in Florida. I experienced considerable 
eyestrain even when I was not out on 
the water. Fishing was a real problem for 
this reason. I wore sun glasses most of the 
time, but they seemed to help only a little. 
Do you have any suggestions? D. Meyer, 
Lake Alfred, Fla. 


Answer: Some of us are more susceptible 
to eyestrain than others. This is especially 
true in our bright, Florida, summer sun- 
light. It’s possible to permanently damage 
your eyes if you don't take proper precau- 
tions. 

For most people, regular sun glasses of 
good quality are sufficient, but for some, 
whose eyes are particularly sensitive to 
glare (('m one), a more specialized protec- 
tion is needed. I find great satisfaction and 
relief wearing glasses called Cosmetan and 
made by the American Optical Co. These 
are a very dark tan but give the wearer a 
“technicolor view.” Don’t ask me why. 
Cosmetans are Polaroid but are real optical 
glass, not film. They are truly wonderful 


and are available through your optician. 


Question: I think your theories about 
boat design and performance are absurd. 
I have studied design and have built boats 
and can assure vou that all boats do not 
pound in a chop. I am _ building a boat 
now that will prove my point. Will you be 
convinced if I take you for a ride? L. 
Gibson, Fernandina Beach, Fla. 

Answer: Youve convinced me _ already. 
I had completely forgotten there are SOME 
BOATS that don’t pound. TIl have to 
duck your invitation to take a ride in your 
own poundless wonder. I don’t mind skin 
diving or even mild scuba diving, but I'm 
allergic to submarines. 


Question: I try to be reliably informed 
on conservation matters but am confused 
about the purpose of the Wilderness Bill 
now up in Congress. What is this all about? 
A. Morrie, Gifford, Fla. 


Answer: Our national parks and monu- 
ments, national forests, wildlife sanctuaries, 
and other wilderness areas make up less 
than 2% of our total land area. These 
lands are generally unproductive for any 
but recreational use. Some commercial 
lumbering, mining, grazing, and water use 
is permitted. 

These wilderness areas are held in trust 
for the people by administrative decree 
only. They have no statutory protection. 
The Wilderness Bill would provide this 
needed safeguard. This would permit only 
Congress to alter or dispose of these lands 
that now depend upon each administration’s 
favorable viewing. This bill needs aggres- 
sive support from all people, and I would 
suggest that you write your Congressman 
and Senators urging their cooperation. 

It would seem that practically everyone 
is for this bill. Its opposition seems to 
come from those groups hoping to exploit 
these public lands for personal gain. 


Question: I noticed a picture of a tackle 
box in Frorma Wi_Lpduire that had many 
top trays for lures that folded out. Could 
you tell me the name of this box? C. R. 
Martin, Brunswick, Maine. 


Answer: I can’t be sure, but I suspect 
the box you saw was made by the Umco 
Company of Spring Park, Minn. A card or 
letter will get you a catalog. Umco is fa- 
mous for their cantilever tray design. Speak- 
ing of tackle boxes, you might find the 
Fishing column in the May issue interest- 
ing. 


Question: My friend and I use a_ boat 
ramp located in a state park. Many times, 
we are waiting in line to load or unload. 
More often than not, some slowpoke will 
get on the ramp and then waste time fool- 
ing around doing a lot of chores that 
could just as easily be done after the 
ramp was vacated. Couldn't the state make 
rules to limit ramp time? How do you 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
handle such a problem? W. Bartlett, Tam- 


pa, Fla. 
Answer: It’s impossible to legislate good 


manners or sportsmanship. People who 
make others wait unnecessarily are prob- 
ably outdoor slobs, who throw bottles and 
cans on the beach and litter from their cars. 
Best bet is to pitch in and offer to help. 
A cheery word and a smile could do the 
trick. If that fails, grin and bear it. 


Question: I know you have always been 
against using live bait, but I recently saw 
one of your articles recommending the use 


of plastic worms. Isn’t this getting pretty 
close to the line? How come? D. Holland, 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Answer: I am not against using live bait. 
I do think it is less sporting than using 
artificial lures and does not pay its own 
way in the conservation field. Plastic worms 
are artificial lures. As such, they pay their 
fair share of Dingell Johnson taxes to sup- 
port sport fishing. As artificial lures, they 
are easier to use, cleaner, more durable, and 
many times more productive than the nat- 
ural worm. The Heddon Company has 
just marketed a new plastic worm that is 
so soft and natural, it would even fool 


another worm. 


Question: I remember your writing about 
an imported Norseman reel some time ago, 
and just recently Charles Waterman men- 
tioned a South Bend Norseman. Is_ this 
one and the same reel and where can they 
be obtained? R. S. Charlton, Mogadore, 
Ohio. 

Answer: Both reels are the same. The 
Norseman is manufactured in Sweden and 
imported by the South Bend Tackle Co. 
It is, therefore, a “South Bend Norseman.” 
They are available through your favorite 
tackle dealer. Ask to see the new Power- 
flex Rod designed for this reel. 








be asc: 


To the fisherman who regularly catches 
large, hard-fighting fish or rough species 
that are dangerous or objectionable to han- 
dle with bare hands, a gaff is an essential 
item. 

But in careless hands a straight style 
fishing gaff can also be a_ treacherous 
weapon. A powerful fish can often twist 
and fling back a gaff with sufficient force 
to injure its user — and the longer the 
gaff’s handle the greater the danger. One 
can never be too careful when handling a 
gaff hook! 


Therefore, for average use by small boat 
fishermen whose catches are within the 
useful accessory’s scope of application, 
FWFT&T recommends the Norlund Hand- 
D-Gaf, made of rustless aluminum combined 
with a stainless steel spring. The Han-D- 
Gaf is especially handy where conditions of 
current, shallow water or brush might inter- 
fere with the use of a landing net. It is 
ideal for use by women and children. 

Powerful, gripping jaw action is obtained 
by even lightly applied hand-squeeze pres- 
sure on the Han-D-Gaf's two palm fitting 
handles. Working parts have been so clev- 
erly combined that jaws remain open by 
light spring tension, yet can be _ instantly 
closed to exert heavy or light pressure on 
one’s catch. 

There is nothing to jam, rust or pry 
apart to effectively use the Han-D-Gaf. 
You open and set the grasping jaws with a 
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quick flip of your wrist, and as quickly close 
the jaws by applied hand-squeeze. The 
useful fishing accessory is unconditionally 
guaranteed to give satisfactory performance. 

Jaws and frame are made of extra-heavy 
gauge aluminum (approximately Ys of an 
inch thick); hence, the Han-D-Gaf is un- 
usually strong and rugged. Total weight is 
about six ounces. 

Another feature is the way the unit can 
be folded to a compact 6x4 inch shape, 
to conveniently fit tackle boxes, hip pockets 
or a large shirt pocket. 

The O. A. Norlund Co., Inc. (Division of 
Mann Edge Tool Co.), Box 351, Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania, also manufactures ‘‘Lion”’ 
brand fishing gaffs, made to handle every- 
thing from muskie-sized fish down to bull 
frogs. Write for an illustrated folder if your 
tackle dealer does not presenty stock the 
very useful Han-D-Gaf or gaff models mar- 
keted under the “‘Lion’’ brand name. 





Cooking over an open campflre is fun, 
but often of uncertain results for many 
outdoorsmen. 

Seemingly, relatively few persons really 
know how to assemble and use the right 
ingredients for a campfire, over which to 
fry, boil or bake. Frequently the fire will 
be too hot, too big or too smokey to be 
a cooking blaze. Also, in some _ sections, 
building of open campfires is not permitted 
hunters and campers. 


The answer, of course, is a _ gasoline 


stove of compact, portable type. Such a 
unit is easily set up for use, is always de- 
pendable regardless of weather conditions 
and takes little room in car or trailer. 


FWFTGT calls reader attention to the 
KampKook line of gasoline cooking stoves 
made expressly for sportsmen by K-Appli- 
ances, Queen Products Division, King-Seeley 
Corporation, Albert Lea, Minnesota. Tested 
models have performed exceptionally well 
under a variety of field conditions. 


A notable feature of the line is that 
KampKook stoves will work satisfactorily 
on standard grade gasoline, due to a spe- 
cial lead-burning generator developed by 
K-Appliance engineers for the United States 
Army. It is not necessary to use white gaso- 
line, which is not always obtainable in 
remote areas. 


Three models are offered Model 
LCS-22 is a compact two-burner stove that 
accommodates two 12 inch skillets, yet can 
be folded into convenient 18x11 2x5” size, 
with closed appearance of a traveler’s over- 
night case. The two-pint fuel tank permits 
five continuous hours of cooking. . . . Model 
LCS-42 is a somewhat larger two-burner 
stove that gives more cooking space and 
features a towel rack and slide-away legs. 
Its overall dimensions are 22 inches long, 
12% inches wide and 5% inches deep. 
It, too, has a two-pint fuel tank for five 
hours of continuous cooking. . . . Largest 
model is the No. LCS-62, a _ three-burner 
stove offering all the described features of 
the other two models, but giving three hours 
of continuous cooking performance from a 
2’ pint fuel tank, all three burners work- 
ing on high flame. 


Unless you are cooking for three or more 
persons, FWFT&T recommends the_ two- 
burner Model LCS-22 for all-around use. 


List prices on the three models start at 
$21.95. Identical units that will accept 
only white gasoline as fuel start as low 
as $14.95. 
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